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Tur mania for travel and adventure has always 
been with me unconquerable. I sometimes think 
that there are men in the world born with quick- 
silver in their bones where the marrow ought to 
be—who cannot be still—one incessant fever of 
restlessness burning to the core, and only endura- 
ble under the diversion of a stronger excitement 
in perilous action—and that I must be one of these 
unfortunates. For, possessed by the mobility of 
the quicksilver, the “spirit of unrest,” or some 
other “ blue spirit or gray,” of vagabond propen- 
sities, I have done little else than rove all my life 
long. You may well conjecture, good reader, that 
this errant humor has got me into not a few scrapes, 
and thrown me into some singular juxta-positions ; 
and these “‘ accidents,” if you choose to call them so, 
have made to me some strange revelations of hu- 
manity, and proved to me, too, that all its singular 
phases are not confined to cities, called ‘‘ the great 
hot-beds of distorted vice.” No—out on the fron- 
tiers of civilization is the soil for genuine monstro- 
sities; there they grow, like the rank vines or the 
bottom cotton woods, 
** And nothing know 
Of stipulations, duties, reverences,”’* 
to *‘ cabin and crib” their legitimate proportions— 
tall and huge they grow in that rank alluvion of 
license—ill birds nestle in their boughs, and under 
their thick shadows grow deadly plants where 
reptiles suck their poison, and all the air is mortal 
* Coleridge's translation of Wallenstein. 
vou. 1.—13. 
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round them ; and there—the daughters of the free 
winds and the sun, with glorious colors on them, 
distilled in dew-drops from the sky into their warm 
veins—grow gentle flowers that will be fair, and 
smile in fragrance, for all the deadly breaths about 
them ! 

It is now about two years since, toward the 
conclusion of very extended peregrinations which 
had included the wildest portions of Northern 
Mexico and Western Texas, I found myself ap- 
proaching the outskirts of settlement on the upper 
Brassos. I had been thoroughly starved on “ jerked 
beef” for a month or so, and as I came in sight of 
a large plantation on the edge of the prairie, the 
nasals of my imagination were busy enough snuf- 
fing hot coffee and pig on the inodorous winds. 

There is the dim white sheen resting upon the 
dark line of the forest, which lies like a huge 
shadowy snake stretching its winding length across 
the wide prairie. That white shimmer is the play 
of the sunlight upon the gable—that thin, blue 
column, too; ah, who does not know the honest 
curl of a chimney smoke? All the pleasant odors 
from the family boil and roast wasted, for there is 
not even the man o’ the moon above there in the 
empty arch to inhale it! Come, my good steed, 
we'll make a run the rest of the way. Gammercy! 
but it’s a thumping big plantation! Here we are, 
in the lane at last. Here’s the gate! Hilloa ! 
Frame house, long and low—piazza in front— 
wide passage through the middle—as I live! we 
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ean see the long dinner table—they have just laid 
the cloth and knives and forks! Halloo! ‘“ Yes, 
sir!” There he comes down the steps—man of 
the house, I suppose—a very slight, delicate looking 
body for a frontier’s man. 

“ How do you do, sir? Get down! Our landlord 
is not at home—no matter, though—-these Chero- 
kee planters are all hospitable. Leave your horse 
there—we’ll have him taken care of. Any news?” 

** Nothing special! Iam just across from Bexar 
—heard of the Comanches doing some of their 
old jobs—they speared two Mexicans just out of 
town!” 

“Ha! ha! ha! they do that trick beautifully— 
‘but sit down—dinner will be ready directly, and I 
see yonder’s Sewene returning. He’s just coming 
in from camp—the four or five neighbors he has 
within twenty miles have ali come together for a 
mustang drive—they’ve been at it four days and I 
suppose the herd are pretty well ran down by this 
time. You were lost when you stumbled here, 
warnt you?” 

‘* Yes, rather! I only had an indefinite idea 
that I was approaching settlements, but what the 
character of them was I had no conception. This 
is the plantation of a Cherokee, you mentioned— 
that’s a new idea to me.” 

“Oh, some of these Cherokees are very wealthy. 
Sewene inherited a large fortune in Georgia, and 
when the old cock happened to get killed off ina 
fray with some white men, he sold out everything, 
put the money in his pocket, and like a wise man 
picked the two fellows off from “ the bush” and 
came to Texas—married a white woman—brought 
her off here and settled this plantation. Ha! 
Sewene! back already? Got the wire edge off 
of them fellows yet—willing to be cultivated—to 
listen to reason ?” 

“Yah! yah! they be dam draggle-tail—--git 
lazy—no switch flies so quick now.” 

“ A stranger, Sewene ! across from Bexar—lost 
—stopped awhile to rest.” 

‘Ver’ good! Stay—see mustang—this evenin’ 
make ’em go—fifteen—to pen.” 

With a careless shake of the hand he passed on 
into the house. He was a tall, portly man, with a 
handsome Roman face, and a complexion rather a 
dark, healthy olive than copper, showing the pre- 
sence of a foreign tinge—the French—which lan- 
guage he spoke with some elegance, though he 
made a lame sort of English. The little man who 
first received me, and who seemed to be a great 
fidget, continued walking with a rapid, restless 
step to and fro before me, talking with wonderful 
volubility about anything and everything—jerking 
and twitching with a sort of convulsive action of 
legs, arms, fingers and muscles of the face at each 


¢ articulation. His figure and step had in them an 
; elasticity which left one altogether in doubt what 
Raw 
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might not be the amount of activity and endurance 
they indicated. His tread had the quick, soft re- 
bound of a wild-cat’s, and his limbs, though small, 
were wonderfully lithe and supple ; h’s features, 
except his mouth, were sharp and small, perhaps 
owing to their great emaciation, which was so pe- 
culiar that, with the exceeding fineness of texture 
in his skin, the effect was produced of exhibiting as 
under a transparency the minutest play of the 
smallest tendon and muscle in the whole bust, as 
far as it was exposed by the open collar. His 
forehead was very white and broad and finely de- 
veloped, and upon it fell in careless, wavy clusters, 
that seemed to cling there from clammy damps, 
light chestnut hair of almost gossamer texture and 
very thin ; his mouth was wide, with thin, color- 
less lips, and a constant ripple about the corners 
even when closed, which rendered it impossible to 
catch the expression—for all expressions were there 
in one moment ; his eyes were the most peculiar 
feature—they were far apart and very protruded— 
they were pale blue, and there seemed to be always 
a tear ready to brim over the lids. His voice was 
soft and low. The only particular I could detect 
in his manner that I did not fancy was its excessive 
uncertainty, never dwelling on one thing long, but 
seeming to rush into all themes with equal enthu- 
siasm, and leaving them all with equal coldness. 

I pass over the dinner, welcome as it was. As 
soon as I had time to look up from my plate, I 
glanced round upon the company at table ; there 
were six or eight—among them a tall, slender per- 
sonage with florid complexion, curly hair and red 
whiskers, and a man of the world air about him ; 
something that indicated polish in the very man- 
ner of lifting a plate. I heard him addressed by 
the pale little man, whom he called Williams, as 
Morgan. They seemed to be on very familiar terms. 
Our hostess was a fat, ruddy, and not unhandsome 
matron, wiih a large, bold black eye. But what 
made me forget appetite, dinner and everything 
else—fortunately she had glided in without my ob- 
serving her before—was a young girl at the side of 
the matron, of almost startling beauty. She was 
evidently a daughter of the two races—of Sewene 
and his American wife—but to tell how the aspe- 
rities of both were softened into the exquisite finish, 
the wild graceful tenderness of her ensemble, is 
more than I shall venture upon at once. It is 
enough for you to know that splendid profile—the 
vaulting arch of that bold forehead—jnst a summer- 
evening’s tinge of orange on it, enough to make it 
warm under the intense black of that glossy mass 
of hair—then the free curve of that classic nose, 
and the curl of ihe upper lip that, with a saucy 
coyness, brooded over the rich swell of its ambi- 
tious twin—and then the burning ebon depths of 
those large eyes—ihe shadow of the long, dark 
lashes seemed to be over them in mercy—for what 
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the full blaze thereof might be, imagination could 
not compass ; then her neck was long, with a set 
like a listening fawn’s. Oh! she was as beautiful 
as day, with the delicate tinge of the mingled blood 
flushing almost into chestnut on her cheek, as she 
caught the burning joy and wonder of my gaze 
fixed upon her. Heavens! what a revelation in 
this rude land. My blood was fairly burning—my 
fork and knife had dropped upon my just replenished 
plate—my third cup of coffee was half out, but 
appetite was gone. I saw she had noticed and 
was confused by the intensity of my look, which 
brought me to my senses; and sipping away with 
my tea-spoon through the rest of the meal, I had 
formed the doughty resolution, by the time it was 
over, that if no other excuse offered tur my stay 
the next day, my horse should fall suddenly lame ! 
And what added to the fixedness of this resolve 
was a something like assiduity in the table cour- 
tesies of Morgan. I found myself cursing his in- 
fernal suavity from between my teeth, wondering 
what right he had to take such airs. I hated the 
man forthwith, and the more heartily that I could 
not help acknowledging there was a “ winning 
way” about him, and that she recognised it too, 
with a subdued grace that was perfectly bewitch- 
ing. I was not a little enraged, when the horses 
were brought out for our ride over to the mustang 
drive, to find that Morgan did not go. But I could 
find no excuse for staying—go I must! Sewene 
had ordered a horse of his own to be brought 
out for me, so to get rid of my impatience I pro- 
posed that we should try the gait of his horse in a 
canter. This suited all parties, so away we went, 
Williams keeping along side of me, seeming de- 
termined to avail himself of a new hearer, until! 
finding that listen I must, and warmed, too, by the 
motion of the animal, | found myself strangely in- 
terested in this man. A more remarkable com- 
mand of language I never heard, but it was accom- 
panied by a cold recklessness of satire, glancing 
equally over all things, icy always and always 
pitiless. He could be eloquent in enunciating 
generous thought, and laugh at the interest he had 
excited. 

Our brisk gait soon brought us to the camp, 
where we found three white men lying on the 
grass, their horses saddled near them, and evi- 
dently waiting for us. They received us with a 
blunt cordiality—told us that the rest of the party 
were in pursuit of the mustangs, and they thought 
them tired enough by this time to try them at the 
pens. On inquiry I found that the plan had been 
for half the party, at a time, to follow the mustangs 
just near enough to keep them always in motion 
and give them no opportunity for stopping to drink 
or graze, night or day. It is a silly instinct of the 
animals to keep within their habitual range, which 
is generally some ten or fifteen miles in circumfer- 
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ence, and pursue them Jong as you may they will 
still be found near the same place omce or twice in 
the twenty-four hours. Taking advantage of one 
of these places for a camp, the hunters in pursuit, 
when they or their horses become fatigued, give 
warning by a horn as they approach to the relay, 
who are thoroughly rested and fresh, and these 
catch up their horses and put in to the relief of 
their friends, who in turn take possession of their 
camp and refreshments. In this way a party of 
six or eight mew will keep the poor mustangs 
travelling incessantly four or five days without food 
or water, until they are thoroughly jaded and worn 
out. The hunters have previously prepared the 
pen somewhere in the range, in this way: they 
select a piece of prairie ground, bordered on one 
side by a dense, unbroken thicket—for mustangs 
have an invincible horror of the bush, and cannot 
be forced to take it unless there is an opening which 
they can see through. This line of thicket is to 
serve for one wing of the pen ; the other, stretching 
out a mile into the prairie at a right angle, is made 
of posts driven into the ground. These posts are 
eight or ten feet apart, with a stiff bush woven 
into the intervals to the height of six or eight feet. 
The wing being finished, the pen is now made at 
the point where the two lines meet—the entrance 
is about ten feet wide and the same height, with a 
sliding gate, over which a man is placed to let it 
down. The pen itself is an area of several hun- 
dred yards, fenced in with a strong stockading of 
heavy posts) When the mustangs are to some 
degree subdued by fatigue and the starving process, 
the hunters make a general rally of all the forces 
they can muster, and a rush is made to hurry them 
down the wings and through the gate. This was 
the work we had before us. We were promptly 
under way, and a brisk gallop across the prairie 
soon brought us within hearing of the division in 
pursuit. We let our horses out to full speed and 
soon closed with them. They were going at a 
slow canter, keeping within about a quarter of a 
mile of the little drove of mustangs, which evi- 
dently dragged themselves along at a very heavy 
gait. In the few rapid words which passed, I un- 
derstood that we were about half a mile from the 
opening of the wings, and that the crisis was close 
at hand. We were directed to form in line about 
a hundred yards from each other—to gradually in- 
crease our pace as we neared them, and when the 
mustangs were once fairly in, to ‘“‘rush” the ani- 
mals at the gate beiore they had time to suspect 
the danger. ‘This was ail done very successfully, 
and now commenced the barbarous process of 
breaking the animals to the rope. ‘This was posi- 
tively revolting. A Mexican, (who always makes 
one on such hunts,) after the gate had been firmly 
secured, aad we had stationed ourselves there to 
prevent the horses making a rush at it, jumped 
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down into the pen, his coiled lariat in hand, and 
following at a run the half frantic creatures round 
the pen, threw the noose at one of them. It fell 
round its neck and in an instant the wretched ani- 
mal was dragged by the neck out of the huddled 
and hurrying crowd of its fellows and literally 
choked down. ‘The instant it was fairly stretched, 
the Mexican jumped with his feet upon its free and 
glossy neck and held it thus ignominiously in the 
dust, while others of the party tied the feet together. 
It was painful to me to see that silken coat all 
defaced, those strong, graceful limbs tethered, and 
the beautiful animal that was but a little while 
since so gay and proud and buoyant, now trampled 
and bound by these coarse men, to be made a 
slave forever. One after another they were all 
subjected to this treatment, until the whole fifteen 
were stretched upon their sides, floundering and 
struggling to get free ; then after tying the other 
end of the stout lariat on their necks to posts set 
in the open space of the pen, they let up four at a 
time, which, as soon as they felt themselves on 
their feet again, would dash off at full speed till 
reaching the end of the rope they would be brought 
up on their backs. They sometimes break their 
necks in this way. After tremendous efforts to 
break loose, during which they are choked to the 
ground half a dezen times, they begin to “ get the 
hang of the thing” and to fear and obey the rope. 
They are then untied, led outside and fastened to 
stakes driven into the ground very deep, while the 
others are let up in their turn. * 

Until now there had been so much excitement 
and bustle that no man had any time to notice his 
neighbor ; but now we were gathered into little 
groups, looking at the captured animals— Williams, 
the Cherokee and myself standing somewhat apart, 
admiring a beautiful horse which our host had se- 
lected for himself, when our attention was attracted 
by the loud, angry voice of a man. On turning, 
I instantly recognised him—a swarthy, powerful 
fellow who was leading the party in pursuit of the 
mustangs—I remembered having observed him 
exhibit great excitement when our party joined 
them, staring with intense fierceness at Williams, 
and muttering a hasty oath between his teeth. I 
turned to see if Williams had noticed it, but he 
seeming to be perfectly calm, the circumstance had 
almost passed from my mind in the rapid aetion 
that followed ; but now the man and the incident 
were instantly associated as I saw him furious, 
with one hand upon his belt-pistol, the other point- 
ing toward us, struggling to get away from his 
friends who seemed to be remonstrating with him. 
I heard him shout at the top of his voice—* It is 
he! the damned traitor! it is he! I'll shoot him 
like a wolf!” The hunters ran to him, groupiug 
eagerly around him, and for a moment we could 
not hear what they said. These vehement words 
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sent an icy thrill through me, for there was terri- 
ble meaning in them for some of us. Was it 
Williams? I looked round ; his pale face was livid, 
and in an instant it had undergone a remarkable 
change ; that incessant muscular vibration had 
ceased as if struck by the hand of death, and his 
features were cold and still as marble. There was 
not even a quiver about his lips. ‘ What does 
this mean?” I said to him. He made no answer, 
merely shaking his head and gazing with a sort of 
stare at the crowd, which now began to advance 
toward us—the big fellow, whose name was Roach, 
still endeavoring to break away from the midst of 
them. They were all talking at once in angry, 
excited tones, and I could only distinguish the 
words “ guest,” and “ Sewene.” When they had 
nearly reached us, Roach, by a furious effort, broke 
from his friends, and springing forward waved 
them back with his hand, and with a large pistol 
cocked and presented, stopped about five paces in 
front ef Williams. His friends fell back, and there 
was a dead pause. I had half drawn my pistol 
and so had Sewene, but the singular gesture of 
Williams held all in suspense. He simply and 
deliberately folded his arms upon his breast, and 
drawing a very long breath that seemed to break 
a heavy trance, with a quiet smile looked eloquent 
inquiry into Roach’s eyes. The savage felt his 
manner, and though his voice was still harsh with 
rage, it was not so tempestuous as I expected. 
“ You are ‘ Adam Baker,’ the murdering renegade ! 
Deny it if you dare!” 

**T do dare.” 

“ You lie!” Roach screamed—“ you lie, you 
bloody villain ! would you make me doubt my own 
eyes? Did I not see you at Chihuahua for weeks 
with my comrade Clark? Ha! you know me now, 
don’t you!” The man’s rigid face had twitched 
slightly at this. ‘Clark was murdered for his 
money and you did it, you cowardly cut-throat ! 
I shall always believe you did it—you escaped that 
time, but I’ve got you now, and you shall die for it ; 
yes, die like a dog!” Roach raised his pistol again. 
Williams, or Baker, still in the same position, 
smilingly remarked, in a low, soft voice, “* You 
call yourself a brave man, my friend, and you are 
six feet two inches in height and strong in propor- 
tion—yet you’ve got a long, nine inch barrel pistol, 
loaded to the muzzic, to blow into shivers a little 
atom ofa man like me, not stronger than awoman, 
and unarmed to boot, and all because I happen to 
look like somebody you suppose murdered your 
friend ; you'd fee! very foolish to find you'd killed 
the wrong man ; it will be cowardly in you to 
shoot me unarmed—I ain not Baker, and you are 
going to piay the fool!” Roach seemea to be con- 
founded by this coo! speech for an instant. He 
raised himself upon his feet and bringing down 


his arm with a fierce imprecation, exclaimed, ‘* You 
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lie, you oily traitor! you shan’t escape me with 
your cool impudence—didn’t we drink together all 
the evening before Clark left town with you and 
never came back, in Callistro’s tavern? You had 
been running your horse that day, and we had all 
won money and were on a spree, and you got 
Clark drunk, and took him off and murdered him— 
ay, and this is not the only murder you have done. 
I don’t care if you are unarmed. Ifyou had arms 
you wouldn’t use them—you never strike but in 
the dark. You shall die here on this ground, if 
the last drop of my heart’s blood pay for it.” He 
levelled his pistol this time with deliberation. Dur- 
ing this scene we had all gradually closed up round 
them—J sprang forward just in time to knock the 
weapon from its deadly level before it exploded. 
I looked at Williams ; he was standing in exactly 
the same position, the blood slowly trickling down 
his bare white neck, but the smile was still upon his 
ghastly face. There had been a general rush to 
seize him, but they all recoiled awe struck from 
the singular being—I could stand it no longer. 
Sewene and myself, as by one impulse, rushed with 
our weapons in hand in front of Williams. “ Gen- 
tlemen, you are going too far; if this man bea 
murderer he’s already wounded—give him a fair 
trial—he denies that he is Baker.” 

* Sacre Roach!” cried Sewene, “he no Baker 
—my friend—dam—take that.” Sewene fired— 
Roach staggered and pitched forward on his face. 
Sewene’s fire was instantly returned, the shot 
striking my arm instead of him. 

*“ You are all a pack of fools!” shouted Wil- 
liams, throwing himself as quick as thought into 
the midst of Roach’s friends, and catching at their 
pistols. “Fools! damned fools! You are shoot- 
ing at each other because that blockhead made a 
mistake! Are you going to kill one another because 
he was a jackass! [| tell you I am not Baker! 
Hold! hold! listen to common sense a moment. 
The fellow got just what he deserved ; he shot me 
unarmed, and an inoffensive stranger, because he 
took a stupid fancy I was like somebody he called 
Baker. Didn’t Sewene, your own neighbor, tell 
you I was not he? Do you blame him for shooting 
the fellow who was going to murder a friend and 
a guest? And may be he has done it, for curse him 
he hit me in the neck. Are you men, and would 
see a man slaughtered in cold blood, making no 
resistance ? Pretty Texans, you! Mexicans might 
do this! I am ashamed of you!” 

I saw they were impressed by this logic, and 
felt in an instant that my wound was but q trifle, 
though it had paralyzed my arm and preyented 
my returning the fire at the moment. I saw, too, 
that Williams’s policy was the only one, for they 
were double our number and well armed; and 
following it up, I said, holding up my bleeding 
arm, “f You see one of your shot has struck me— 
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I have not returned the fire, because you are all 
crazy! Is there a man with a soul among you that 
would not have done as Sewene did? Come, let’s 
be at quits—Roach got what you know he deserved 
—he was going to kill this man in cold blood, who 
may not be Baker, and if he is you’!! find him at 
Sewene’s}whenever you can prove his identity. 

** Yes, by heaven! you will find me there for 
the next two weeks, come when you may. Prove 
me to be this Baker. Be sure it’s the dog that 
killed the sheep before you hang him.” 

“ Yes,” said one of the hunters, “ that’s fair, 
boys. I thought Roach was hasty—poor fellow, he 
was a brave man, but he was always so.” 

“‘Damn you!” said another one, “ we’ll hang 
you with a dead dog at your heels if you should 
turn out to be Baker.” 

“Thank you, for your polite intentions! I hope 
I shall be able to reciprocate compliments with 
you some day by ourselves, oyt on the prairie. 
Is the man dead?” 

“* No.” 

‘* Pity, Sewene, you hadn’t planted it better—he 
fell well!” 

‘Look you! I believe you're the devil if you 
are not Adam Baker. You'd better take yourself off 
from here—you and that young fellow there and 
Sewene—you'd all better make tracks.” 

‘The fellow’s advice is good,’ said Baker ; 
“ come Sewene—Kentuck, let’s be off!” 

We turned and were leaving, when the hunter 
who spoke Jast shouted after us, “ Sewene, look 
out for yourself any how! Roach has got q brother, 
you know—and you, you starved whelp, who call 
yourself Williams ; murder is not the only count we 
have against that man Baker—he’s a traitor to 
Texas, and wants to sell our blood for Mexican 
gold. He’s come in to look at the state of the 
frontier and report to Santa Anna. Teil him, if 
he’s a friend of yours, that there are men not far 
from here who do know him, and we mean to 
watch you, my dear, night and day, so that you 
don’t get away—sleep on how a hemp tie will 
feel—you, my young fellow, look out, you are in 
bad company !” 

This was timely and consolatory advice ; my 
bleeding arm bore testimony that my chance asso- 
ciation had at least been unfortunate, and from all 
I could see ahead it was likely to be more so now ; 
but the daughter of Sewene ! Could I think of per- 
sonal consequences with her entrancing beauty in 
the question—and she in the midst of such ruffjanly 
scenes—such wretches as these around her? Noa, 
I rather blessed my wound—perhaps her own 
“flower soft hands” would dress it. I should 
have an excuse for staying ; should be near her in 
the desperate scenes which I foresaw must follow 
this day’s work—might save her! 

During the process of this very prudent and sen- 
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sible argumentation with myself we had been ad- 
vancing to where our horses were standing, and 
had stopped there to examine Williams’s wound. 
“Tt’s a glancer,” he said; ‘thanks to you, Ken- 
tuck, the rascal has only phlebotomized me a lit- 
tle—havn’t got much of the claret to spare though 
—tie my handkerchief around it—not quite so bad, 
that, as the hempen one that loud talking fellow 
gave me, asa Yankee at a country wedding gives 
a piece of gingerbread to his gal, to dream upon, 
ha! ha! Kind of him that! but let’s go, or those 
cursed bears will scratch their sore ears and snuff 
blood there until they get furious again.” 

Sewene tied up my arm, and we were on horse- 
back and off. We had gone but a few paces when 
the Mexican, of lariat memory, who had not been 
seen since the commencement of the affair, sud- 
denly stepped out of the thicket and caught the 
bridle of Williams’s horse. With an cath Williams 
struck at his hand and spurred his horse—the horse 
sprang violently forward, almost jerking the Mexi- 
can on his face, breaking his hold, but the man 
had spoken some eager words in his native tongue 
which I was too far ahead to understand, but which 
seemed to produce a tremendous effect upon Wil- 
liams. Reining up his horse he wheeled and 
was instantly at the side of the Mexican, and 
stooping from his saddle, close to the man’s face, 
with intense eagerness of manner seemed to be 
using his utmost eloquence in persuasion ; he would 
pat him rapidly on the shoulder, then point to 
where his horse was standing, then at Sewene, 
but the man drew himself back and shook his head 
with an air of stolid obstinacy. Williams, without 
straightening himself, suddenly spurred his horse, 
and with a single plunge placed himself between 
the man and the bushes, and in the same instant I 
saw the gleam ofa leng knife in his hand. The 
Mexican shrank back cowering—another quick 
gesture—Williams had drawn a purse from his 
pocket, and in trembling haste emptied a handful 
of silver coin from it, and motioned it toward the 
man, who instantly with a grin upon his face 
jerked his “sombrero” from his head and caught 
it in the crown. The chink of the metal acted 
like a charm, and as Williams held toward him 
the handle of his poignard, which was a silver 
cross, he stepped forward without hesitation, and 
making the sign with his finger on his forehead, 
kissed it, then turning ran at full speed toward his 
horse. Williams watched him until he was in the 
saddle, and coming in a gallop to join us; he then 
rode leisurely to us, his face wearing an expression 
of devilish glee, such as I never saw on human 
countenance before—still holding the weapon in 
one hand, tossing the purse in the air, and catching 
it with the other. 

The Mexican had now closed up behind us— 
Sewene, turning in the saddle, looked at him in- 
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quiringly and said to Williams, ‘‘ He know too 
much—must be took care. Yah! yah! git him 
home! will be safe as wolf neck in de big steel 
trap.” 

“Yes, Sewene, you know what’s good for his 
health; the bush and the river are very close.” 

We were here interrupted by a loud yell from 
the hunters, above which I could distinguish “ An- 
tone,” the name of the Mexican. Looking around 
we saw part of them mounting “in hot haste,” 
while the others were tearing a passage through 
the bush fence. “ Sewene, they smell the rat; 
there’ll be hell to play if they catch us. Go it for 
your lives and take the fence as soon as it gets 
low enough.” We were off in an instant. The 
Mexican hesitated, and looked back timidly. Wil- 
liams reined back, with the knife raised, and a 
muttered oath. The man’s indecision was cured— 
he bent forward, plunged spurs into his horse and 
was at his best speed. We were inside the wings, 
and the men, by breaking through, would get the 
start of us on the direct route to Sewene’s planta- 
tion—this was the peril. 

“ This fellow was a servant of Roach’s,” shouted 
Williams, with a slight tremor of voice—* they’ve 
just missed him. They’ll kill their horses to get 
him. Steady there, Sewene, can we clear it?” 

“ No.” 

“« Steady, then, dont’t blow the horses till we are 
over the fence.” He looked back—* Hell! they’ve 
nearly got itdown! ‘Take it any how, Sewene ! 
It’s a half mile to the end yet.” 

“Sacre! damn! yes!” He checked up slightly, 
and breasted his horse at a part of the fence which 
his quick eye had detected as lowest. His horse 
was true and cleared it, taking off part of the top 
brush as he went through. This made it less diffi- 
cult for the rest of us—one after the other we fol- 
lowed him, Williams coming last—preferring to 
see the Mexican over—and from a loud grunt the 
fellow gave, and blood I saw on his shoulder after- 
ward, I supposed he had pricked his courage for 
him ; and never did I see guirt* and spur plied 
with such faithful earnestness as were those of the 
poor wretch afterward, for he saw death in the eye 
of Williams in the event of our being hard pressed. 
The case was urgent enough for all of us, for on 
looking up the outside of the fence I saw the party 
just emerging from it, and with a fierce howl, like 
wild beasts, make for the point of timber about 
three miles off, which they knew our escape de- 
pended upon our reaching first. Had we been 
compelled to go round to the end of the wing, there 
would have been no chance, but the bold maneuvre 
of leaping it had somewhat equalized our distances 
from the timber. All depended now upon the 
speed of our horses and the skill with which it was 
used ; if they overtook us, a bloody and desperate 


* A short, heavy, Mexican whip, made of platted raw hide 
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fight of course ; if we reached the timber first we 





had them so much at advantage they would hardly 


pursue us farther. Williams, or rather Adam Ba- 
ker, as I now felt convinced he was, (else why this 
anxiety to get in his power this servant of Roach’s, 
who had probably been with his master in Chihua- 
hua ?) said to us, hastily, “‘ The fools are tearing it 
down like mad ; they will soon break their horses’ 
wind—it’s three miles—they can’t hold that gait 
through it—steady! steady! Sewene—we must 
let them think they are going to beat us—that will 
make them rush the harder ; their horses are tired 
already by the mustang chase—ours are fresher— 
the last mile we will let it down in earnest—ours 
won't be much blown then, and we'll beat ’em half 
the distance.” 

I saw he was right, and the hunters fell into the 
trap. We could soon tell, from their louder shouts 
and the more rapid play of their arms, that the 
quirts were coming down still hotter, and in their 
frantic eagerness they were overtasking their horses 
under the impression that they were closing upon 
us. The interest of the scene was now wrought 
up to painful intensity—the party were within 
three hundred yards of us; we could hear the 
heavy thump of their horses’ feet and their savage 
oaths. I looked over my shoulder and could see 
them already disengaging their pistols for the mor- 
tal onset, but their horses were evidently doing 
their best. We played out a little to ascertain 
whether we could lead off at ease, and satisfied 
with this experiment merely kept the same distance 
between us through the next mile. The trunks of 
the trees at the point were now becoming more 
distinct. With yells that were becoming hoarser, 
and strokes of the whip that fell more heavily upon 
our ears, they seemed throwing the infuriate en- 
ergy of their own passion into the action of their 
horses for one last desperate effort ; and though 
we too were now plying the quirt and the spur, 
the distance was lessening between us. For the 
next half mile both parties with steady speed were 
driving on at their utmost. The rumble of the 
pursuers’ tread was growing more and more fear- 
fully distinct—the poor Mexican, his legs and arms 
going with frantic rapidity, his face collapsed and 
ashy with terror, his blue lips drawn tight and apart 
like those of a corpse that had died in a strong 
agony, showed his white, set teeth, his eyes glaring 
wildly back at Baker, watching that long dirk, 
when suddenly there was a break in the full tide 
of yells behind us—one of the party was down, 
man and horse! “ Ha!” shouted Baker, “ their 
horses are giving out ; good! now for it, boys, we 
shall beat ’em! Just as I said, they’ve overdone it. 
The rest of them will go down if they don’t hold 
up—steady ! we shall beat them easy enough and 
have the half mile to spare.” The yells were less 
frequent now, and, as he prophesied, we rapidly 
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left them. We saw two others of their horses go 
down—the trick had been perfectly successful ; in 
their headlong fury they had overdone their already 
fatigued horses by rushing them too hard at first, 
and in another moment we were sweeping across 
the friendly shadows ef the heavy forest ; their last 
howl of disappointed rage reverberating through 
its columned aisles. 

Baker and myself, after the excitement of this 
chase, found ourselves suffering greatly from the 
loss of blood, and by the time we had reached 
Sewene’s we were almost used up. The Mexican 
seemed to be suffering a sort of paralysis from ter- 
ror, and had almost to be dragged into the house, 
which was done in very unceremonious style by 
two stout negroes. In obedience to Sewene’s or- 
ders, given in a low tone, they hurried him into a 
back out house, and [ heard the rattle of bolts and 
chains. Morgan met us in the passage, with some 
agitation upon his smooth face as he saw the blood 
on our persons. 

*¢ Hell is let loose upon us, Morgan! It’s all up 
—we shall have to travel!” 

“ Are you much hurt? what’s to pay ?” 

“ Death and the devil—Roach, you know, was 
of that party, and I, like an idiot, didn’t notice him. 
He would have done for me but for Kentuck here ; 
Sewene pilled him.” 

*‘] hope he stopped his mouth. You are hurt 
too, sir! You must have had a rough and tumble 
of it!” 

“ Regular rough work—we shall have to leave, 
Morgan—too hot here! Sewene, where’s the 
brandy ?”’ 

“Father! father! what have you been doing?” 
The daughter of Sewene, pale as death, was among 
us. ‘“ Blood! oh, God, are you hurt? Another 
of these dreadful scenes! Oh, my father! my 
father!” She threw her arms about his neck, her 
long lashes drooping with tears, and gazing through 
the sparkling mist into his eyes for an instant, she 
said, ‘* Must this be alwaysso? Let us go! please! 
please let us go to the States. That fearful man! 
father, he will get you killed ; mother will go crazy. 
I! I! what will become of me?” she shuddered, and 
in a low voice, clinging more closely to him, as she 
pleaded, “ Do! you say you love your child—you 
call me sweet Nimqua when you kiss me!” With 
a convulsive shiver she sank into a chair, covering 
her face with her hands. “ Oh, I shall go wild, my 
father, I shall go wild, if I cannot get away from 
such scenes !” 

Sewene stood gazing down at his weeping child 
for an instant with a stricken and sorrowful lcok ; 
then quickly, in a startlingly abrupt tone, he said, 
“ Sacre! no! no! no blood on my pale flower! 
stain like these !” stretching out his tawney hands. 
‘¢ Mother—you—shall go—New Orleans!” 

“ Sewene,” said Morgan, who had been eagerly 
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watching this scene, “ you are right ; this is noble 
of you. This savage frontier is no place for your 
wife and daughter. It was cruelly selfish of you 
to bring her here after an education in the seclusion 
and refinement of a nunnery. Send them to New 
Orleans ; you are wealthy, and establish them there 
in a style worthy of your daughter’s accomplish- 
ments and beauty. Let them start early in the 
morning, at once—you can trust your overseer— 
everything will blow over in a short time if we all 
get out of the way. You can then come back 
yourself, when you get tired of the city, and leave 
them there until this frontier becomes more settled. 
Baker and myself will accompany you all the way, 
and this gentleman,” bowing to me, “ will, no 
doubt, so far as there is any danger.” I merely 
nodded, scarcely conscious of what was said, for 
the ice bolt had entered my soul from another 
quarter. 

During this speech I had been watching 
Nimqua. At the first sound of Morgan’s voice 
she had started slightly, but as he went on, her 
drooping figure had regained all its elastic grace, 
and with neck slightly curved, her rich lips a little 
parted, and those dark, open eyes flooding the 
liquid light of love and gratitude in beams that 
lived and glowed upon the air, she gazed into his 
face as one entranced. I looked up—so intensely 
had I been absorbed by the scene just described, 
that I had not noticed, nor had any one until now, 
the remarkable silence of Baker since he had asked 
for the brandy. Nimqua was standing, her deli- 
cate hands raised and shivering with terror, staring 
aghast upon what was indeed a terrible object. 
There, upon a bench outside of our group, lay 
Baker stretched upon his back, his head resting 
upon a Mexican saddle, placed there accidentally, 
the ashy hue of death upon his face, his jaw fallen, 
his lips blue with flecks of red foam upon the 
corn rs, his large eyes protruding and dim, fixed 
in that rigid, frozen stare, that once seen is forever 
unmistakeable. Nimqua broke the heavy silence ; 
** Dead! dead! that dreadful man!” she gasped 
and sunk back ; I sprang forward to catch her, but 
Morgan was before me—I caught myself in the 
very act of striking him, as with a calm bow to 
me he lifted her in his arms and bore her into the 
next room. Sewene had rushed out to look for 
restoratives—I was left alone with Baker—I lifted 
his hand, still clenching the cross-hafted dagger ; it 
was damp and cold, and fell heavily like lead upon 
hisside. Strange man ! the wound had been more 
desperate than we dreamed. I opened his bosom ; 
he wore a mail shirt next his skin, and masses of 
clotted blood showed that he had been bleeding 
most profusely. He had sunk down with that last 
reckless speech upon his lips, and died without a 
groan. 

The restoratives availed nothing—life was utterly 
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extinct. Sewene’s manner became more and more 
confident as this certainty became fixed ; his step 
became more buoyant ; his whole air was that of 
a man who felt himself relieved from some heavy 
impending curse—some incubus that had stagnated 
the currents of his life. Sewene was a fiercely 
passionate, strong man, but very much of the ani- 
mal; and the subtle intellectuality of Baker had 
enslaved him and turned these passions often into 
the wrong ; and now that his better nature had 
been stirred by the pleadings of his fair child, he 
felt that to be relieved from that devilish influence 
was like a respite for his soul from a black doom ; 
and he ordered the preparations for our journey by 
day-break, with the eagerness of a prisoner about to 
have the bolts turned that were to let him out into 
the glad sunshine again. And what seemed 
strangely righteous to me, (for it was the retribu- 
tion of his crimes,) from the moment when it was 
certain that he was dead nobody approached or 
touched the body of Baker; and when I retired 
to catch a few hours rest, by the dim light of a 
single candle I saw it lying in the same position— 
the foam still upon his lips, and the stony eyes glar- 
ing out into the darkness—alone with the silence 
and his bad name we left him—while the ow!s hooted 
and the hoarse wolves chorussed a fitting requiem. 

I had slept most profoundly for several hours, 
when I was awakened by the heavy trampling of 
many feet in the passage where the body lay, and 
the hoarse, subdued sound of many voices. I was 
on my feet in an instant, arms in hand, when I 
heard the voice of Morgan in loud, clear tones— 
** You see he is dead, my friends! It matters not 
what his crimes were, he is out of the reach of 
your vengeance.” 

* But we will drag his cursed carcass to the tail 
of a mustang,” said a coarse voice. I opened my 
door and looked out ; there were ten or fifteen rude 
men grouped about the body——the faint light just 
sufficient to show the somewhat awed but stern 
purpose on their features, and the gleam of their 
long rifles. Unarmed and half dressed, Morgan 
was standing in the door of his room ; one of the 
men stepped forward suddenly, and seizing an arm, 
shook the body violently—* I am afraid the cun- 
ning little devil isn’t dead sure enough!” The 
body was rigid, and the red foam bubbled over 
from the lips; the man drew back—*God! I 
guess there’s no mistake in that!” 

“‘ Yes, Jack, he’s done for certain! Roach is 
revenged !” 

‘* But Sewene did it—let’s have him !” 

“‘ Gentlemen,” said Morgan, “in the first place 
you will have a desperate fight for that—we are 
prepared for you. Sewene, the negroes, his over- 
seer, myself and the Kentuckian are all well armed 
and ready te protect the females in this house and 
our own lives, so that it will be no child’s play—in 
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the next place, Baker, the man you want, is dead, 
and you surely are not going to be brutes enough 
to put that threat into execution—in the next place 
you are interfering in a matter that rests entirely 
between the brother of Roach and Sewene. You 
will always find Sewene ready to account to him, 
blood for blood. J appeal to you as men to leave 
quietly, and not frighten these poor women—we 
will fight to the death rather than permit it—here 
is his young daughter in the house and his wife. 
It will be unmanly in you! You know Sewene is 
not a man to shrink from responsibility !” 

“ Well! well! that’s sensible, boys, and if you 
havn’t killed that Mexican we will go.” 

“The Mexican is not dead—here’s the key— 
he is in that house ; take him and leave quietly !”’ 
He tossed the key to one of them ; the man caught 
it and said, “‘ Come, boys, let’s go! leave that rot- 
ten lump there, we won’t have a row for the sake 
of the women—Jim Roach will be here to-morrow 
and we will all come with him and see that he 
has a fair fight out of Sewene. Let’s be off—we 
won't hurt Sewene’s little girl. Its bad luck, you 
know, to blood a “ white fawn.” The party 
moved off, and [ was astonished to see these ruf- 
fianly men pass out on tip toe, cautiously as if they 
were creeping on an enemy, for fear they might 
disturb the “ white fawn.” This was a generous 
trait that all conquering beauty and innocence will 
call up, in hearts however savage and brutalized. I 
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heard them unlock the door, and in a low, stern 
voice command silence of the Mexican, who had 
commenced a sort of wail—thinking, no doubt, 
that his time was come—and in a little while the 
sound of their horses’ feet died away in the distance. 
Much to my amazement, Sewene, with thirty ne- 
groes and the overseer, came forward out of the 
shade, where they had been standing in the yard, 
waiting the result of this scene. 

It was nearly day, and all was now rapid pre- 
paration for setting off. 1 threw myself on the bed 
again, and when they summoned me to start, I 
noticed, as I passed out, that the body of Baker 
was gone. J made no inquiries what had become 
of it; and after a hearty meal we got under way, 
Sewene, Morgan and myself, with three negroes 
leading pack mules. Our trip was a pleasant one. 
I found my companions very agreeable, and many 
a strange revelation Morgan (whom I learned to 
like exceedingly) made to me of his own wild 
career and connexion with that remarkable being 
Baker ; but these I shall reserve for some other 
occasion, when public curiosity shall be expressed 
to hear more of them. 

Fifteen days after we arrived in the crescent 
city. And it was a gay wedding that I attended 
a few days after—a little splenetic I could not 
help feeling as the bridal kiss was given; and 
Nimqua, the “ White Fawn,” illustrated on her 
happy face “ the silent war of lilies and of roses.” 


THE BATTLE CALL. 





BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 





“From isle to isle they sent a spear, broken 
And stained with blood, to cull the 
Friends of their fathers in their sounding arms.—Ossian. 


From isle to isle the spear is borne, 
And who its call shall disobey ? 
A stain upon its shaft is worn, 
Our might alone must wash away. 
Then rouse thee, chieftain, in thy hall! 
Haste, grasp the sword, that long hath lain 
Rusting upon thy bannered wall! 
And forth into the battle plain ! 


The foe are gathering in their might, 
Their white sails o’er the dark sea glide ; 
Then quick, unfold our standard’s light 
To gleam above the battle’s tide. 
Thy charger rests within his stall— 
His fiery spirit rouse again ; 
Mount, mount, it is thy country's call, 
And forth into the battle plain ! 
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Full many a foeman's heart shall beat 
Less wildly ere the set of sun, 

When they our warriors’ steel shall meet, 
Mid fallen crest and morion ; 

Full many a widow’s wail shall swell, 
And soft blue eyes shall weep in vain, 

When home returned, their remnant tell 
How firm we stood in battle field. 


On, on it spreads—that blood-stained spear 
From isle to isle, till al! shall see, 

Till all the plume and targe shall wear, 
That our fair land may still be free ; 

And soon the minstrel’s touch shall draw 
From hallowed strings a joyous strain, 

For all our chiefs the summens saw, 


And rush into the battle plain. 
Livingston, Ala. 
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IRISH LEGENDS.+# 


BY H. P. GRATTAN, MEMBER OF THE LONDON DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ SOCIETY. 


NO. IIlII.—“THEB BANSHEE.” 


Nore.—According to some of the old traditionary writers the ‘ Banshee ” is a very small and decre- 
pid old hag, while others invest the spirit with all the charms of extreme beauty. It is supposed to attach 
itself exclusively to the descendants of the original Milesians—the death of one of them being preceded 


by its sad and plaintive wail. 


THE BRIDAL. 


Guap hearts were met in the castle hall, 
And sweet eyes beamed with light 

Such as only Love's own power could call, 
From orbs so dearly bright. 


And silvery sounds from roseate lips 
Did steal all hushed and low ; 

Nor fay in the elf dance lighter trips, 
Than maids did there I trow. 


And many a hope was falt’ring told 
Which had long been buried deep, 

In that sacred shrine, the breast's strong hold, 
Where passion’s germs do sleep. 


And many a marble brow did flush, 
Which erst as snow was white, 

As the true heart sent its tell-tale blush, 
To bless the lover's sight. 


A minstrel old was standing there, 
His bosom swelled with pride 
As rose his voice in fervent prayer 
For his noble chieftain’s bride. 


THE MINSTREL’S LAY. 


Blest be the son of his ancient race, 
Blest be his mother dear, 

Blest be the roof of his dwelling place, 
Blest be his kinsmen near. 


Blest be the hopes of his only !ove, 
Blest be her happy lord, 

Blest be her steps where’er she rove, 
And blest her heart’s adored. 


Blest be her waking, blest her sleep, 
In stately hall or bower ; 
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May all good angels guard and keep 
Her soul from sorrow’s power. 


Blest be her every wish in life, 
Blest be her marriage bed, 

Blest be the mother, blest the wife, 
Blest living, and blest dead. 


* * * * * * * 


Thus revelled all in the castle hall, 

At that high and goodly festival , 

Which marked “the Bridal ’’ of one whose name 
Was great in its old Milesian fame. 


THE BIRTH. 


Twelve months had passed and again was spread 
The plsnteous teeming board, 

And the ruby grape its rich blood shed 
To hail the new-born lord. 


There were warriors bold and maidens fair 
Among the goodly band, 

And palmers old with snow-white hair 
From the distant holy land. 


The rich full voice of the troubadour, 
In accents sweet and gay, 

Did forth in magic music pour, 
His thrilling roundelay. 


And the loud laugh spoke the yeoman’s glee, 
To see the mummer’s art; 

E’en the peasant serf felt almost free, 
As warmed the cheer his heart. 


The minstrel raised his hand on high, 
And all were hushed and stil! 

As his voice’s manly melody 
Made every bosom thrill. 


* The author is aware that the “ subjects” on which he has written have been frequently introduced in works relating to the 
national superstitions of Ireland. He hopes those who have met with them before will be pleased with their present form— 
and that such of his readers as may be more familiar with them will welcome their old friends with his “ new faces.” 
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THE BANSHEE. 


THE MINSTREL’S SONG. 


“ Proud son of the chieftain whose banner hath been 
Where’er the red battle was erst hottest seen ; 

Its blazonry streaming in bloodiest fight, 

The ensign of honor, the ensign of right! 


May the deeds of thy sires, all bright as they are, 
Be eclipsed, as thou risest, the glorious star 

Of thy time-honored race, whose name still shall be 
Adored by the valiant, the daring and free! 


Should the foeman advance, may thy hand be first 
To strike, and forever be banned and accurst, 
The traitor that fails thee in word or in deed— 

In life, and in death, may despair be his meed! 


May thy home, be the home of light hearts and smiles, 
Its hearth ne’er assailed with foul treachery's wiles! 
Thy bride be as gentle, as loving, as blest, 

As she who now thrones thee on purity’s breast! 


Honest thy motives, resistless thy might, 
Thy war cry “Thy God, thy Country and Right!" 


Like a true born Milesian brave danger and death 
In defence of the land that has given thee breath.” 
* > * ~ 2 * * 

Old chronicles tell of the week of mirth 
Which followed in honor of young Ulic’s birth. 
* * * * ¥ * 


THE HEIR’S WELCOME. 


“ Glad welcome to all—throw open each door! 

Here, holy Sir Prior, ’s an alms for the poor. 

What, damsels '—the garlands are ready, I see! 

Come choose from among them a sweet one for me. 

This is well—and the better, the gift being thine ; 

How fondly these roses and jessamines twine. 

I have heard tis the fashion, in fur eastern bow’rs, 

For lovers to tell their deep passion with flow’rs. 

In sooth, ’tis a sweet one! let moralists cry 

‘The fairest to view are the soonest to die.’ 

If so I would envy, not pity their doom ; 

They pass in the pride of their glorious bloom, 

Nor know the slow torment of creeping decay ; 

Which plucks, one by one, their bright beauties away : 
Like the crushed bud, I'd fall, nor live till the last, 

To yield, one by one, youth's joys to care’s blast. 

What is this ? Why here 's cyprus! an emblem of sorrow; 
Dost thou know, my fair Norah, I’m hailed ‘on the morrow, 
The lord of these broad lands, where each heart shall be 
As light as mine own? then no cyprus for me— 

Away, love, away—a fresh garland be mine 

For to-morrow, my chaplet must be of the vine.” 


* x = ft * * . 
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THE WARNING. 


**T tell thee I heard it.’’ 
“Thou dreamest, old crone!"’ 
“* By the blest holy rood, I was sleepless, alone— 
The moon beams fell bright on each object around, 
When my heart was appalled by the ill-boding sound. 
[ listened in horror, my blood chill as ice, 
The wail was repeated ; I counted it thrice! 
My lips seemed death struck, they would utter no pray'r, 
T could bear doubt no longer; in frantic despair 
1 rushed to the casement: by Heaven I swear. 
I speak but the truth! the Banshee was ther?! 
T stood all transfixed as a figure of stone, 
While it slowly repeated its death-teeming moan.” 
“Thou did’st speak ?”’ 
“‘ No, a black cloud the moon overcast 
For a moment, and with it the Banshee had passed." 
“ Thon’rt brain-sick! ’twas fancy—thou saw’st not aright ! 
I’li have proof.’’ 
“ Watch thy self for its coming to night.” 


¥ * © * % e 


THE CONFESSIONAL. 


The cloister’s halls are dark and cold, 
The midnight hour hath passed, 

And mid the gloomy yew trees old 
Crashes the searching blast. 


It is no time for mortal foot, 
To pass the church-yard dread, 

While peals the grim owl’s mournful hoot 
So sadly o’er the dead. 


But yet is heard a human sound 
Among the worn grave stones, 

Where scu'ptured sculls are hemmed around, 
With gaunt and ghastly bones! 


Regardless of the weary toil, 
A withered female form 

Totters along the gothic aisle, 
Nor heeds the chilling storm. 


Her trembling hand with feeble force 
Falls on the massive door, 

Her face is pale as shrouded corse, 
Cold sweat bedews each pore. 


“ Who is’t that at this lonely hour 
Disturbs our cloister’s calm?’ 

“ A wretch who seeks from Heaven's pow'r 
Some sorrow-soothing balm.’* 


** Beshrew thine heart, this is no time 
To list to other’s guilt, 

But I will solve thy soul from crime 
To-morrow, if thou wilt.” 


“‘ Now God be with thee, holy man, 
Thy peace to him be dear. 
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But hear me utter, while I can, 
What boots thee much to hear.”’ 


“The blessed saints of Heaven above, 
In mercy look from high, 

And guard us with their shielding love! 
How strangely glares thine eye!" 


“ And well it may—I've seen to-night 
What fills my soul with fear, 

A wayward, wild, unearthly sprite 
Hath led my footsteps here. 


I want thine aid, but listen now, 
Then wonder, if you may! 

That terror blanchedjmy aged brow 
And filled me with dismay. 


T heard last night the Banshee’s cry. 
Full on mine ear it fell, 

In plaintive tones so mournfully, 
It bound me like a spell. 


I told my tale; was heeded not, 
But yet [ heard aright, 

1 watched, and on the self-same spot 
The spirit saw to-night. 


Father, I felt a nameless dread ; 
But yet a strange despair — 

Did urge me on—with noiseless tread 
T passed the oaken stair. 


The bolts unclasped and issued forth, 
While all was hushed as death 

Save the banquet-hall, where sounds of mirth 
Pealed loud. Iscarce could breathe, 


As the Banshee fix’d its star-like eye 
Intently on mine own, 

And then, oh! God !—how piteously 
The little sprite did moan! 


I forward moved—n thing of air 
The elfin seem’d to be, 

As its tresses long of raven hair 
Waved in the night-wind free! 


Still I advanced ; but from my side 
Though motionless its form, 

Befure me slowly it did glide, 
While high above the storm 


Which loomed from out the blackened sky 
And rent the earth around, 

Echoed its wild, unearthly cry, 
Drowning the thunder sound. 


I felt as never words can tell— 
A thrall was on my soul; 

I followed it o’er rock and dell 
And where the torrents roll : 


"Till close beside the ancient tomb, 
Of Ulic’s lordly race, 

It mingled with the charnel’s gloom ; 
I sought this sacred place— 
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Thou holy prior, to learn of thee 
If best it were to tell 

To Ulic’s ear this mystery.” 
“Twas wisely done and well, 


Our blessed church the truth denies 
Of auguries like these ; 

Some 'wildering fancy cheats thine eyes, 
And robs thine heart of ease. 


Locked in thy heart the secret keep, 
Return and deeply pray 

The saints to guard Lord Ulic’s sleep, 
And bless his natal day.”’ 


= Yr of = * . a 


THE LEGEND. 


“ As a babe thou hast lain thy sweet head on my knee, 
Then listen, Lord Ulic! oh, listen to me, 

And grant thine old nurse her first earnest prayer— 
Break no lance to-day—there is danger—beware !"’ 


“Heed her not, noble Ulic, the beldame is crazed, 

I see her wild speech hath left thee amazed. 

From me learn the cause; she dreams she has heard 
The wail of the Banshee! 


Thy cheeks are all bloodless! [t never can be, 
The wild legend is heeded, brave Ulic, by thee; 
To fools and to nurselings leave fables like these.” 
‘** Lord Robert, [ tell thee, my heart’s ill at ease. 


Our house’s tradition hath ever yet been— 

‘ Swift death to its heir,’ when the Banshee is seen. 
Yet think not I fear! though it may be my doom 

The thought shall not sadden this day with its gloom.”’ 


® * * * * o . 


THE STRATAGEM. 


The tourney is over, the pageant is done, 

The brave crown of laurel Lord Ulic hath won ; 
But sad is his heart—and full heavy, [ trow, 
The feelings that furrow his close knitted brow. 


He heeds not the minstrels—he heeds not the dance! 
He heeds not his Norah’s soft soul-speaking glance. 
She whispers love’s accents—her only reply, 

From Ulic, breaks forth in a sorrowful sigh ! 


“ What ails him?” ‘I know, leave the matter to me, 
Soon blither than blithest thy lover shall be.”’ 

Thus saying, Lord Robert hath sought the clock tower 
And hurried time's tell-tale by nearly an hour. 


The deep chime its echoes soon pealed from on high, 
Up started Lord Ulic! and fixed was his eye 
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How’s this? By my sword— 
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And rigid his frame as though stricken with death, 
He seemed like a spectre, all hushed was his breath, 


He stirred not, he spoke not, but yet as they fell 

He inwardly counted the strokes of the bell. 

They ceased ; a glad smile lit his visage at lust— 
“Tis midnight! "tis midnight! the danger has passed. 


Fill bigh to the brim and drink ye with me! 
Lord Ulic now pledges the Elfin Banshee! 
This hall is too close! let what will betide, 
Now gallants to horse for a fair moonlit ride!” 


THE DEATH. 


The brave steeds are mounted, wild dashing along— 

O’er the green grass are bounding the light hearted throng ; 
All are joyous save one, who silently stands 

And presses her brow with her withering hands. 
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The clear sky is shrouded, the clouds like a pall 

Spread their mantle of jet o’er the ivy-clad hall ; 
Nought is seen but the blue lightning’s quivering flash, 
Nought is heard but the thunder peal’s harrowing crash ! 


Again allis hushed, when high on the gale, 

Is heard, Holy Mother! the spirit’s sad wail. 

Euch cheek as if death struck is ashy and pale— 

“Tis the warning! I knew the Banshee would not fuil.”” 


“ Yet the hour hath passed.” “ Not so, on my soul! 
Hark ! hear ye not now the abbey bell toll ? 

Oh, God! that wild flash! Angels guard his dear head!" 
The prayer was too late: Lord Ulic was dead! 


£ * * 7 * * * 


The lightning had dash’d him to earth from his horse, 
And awe-struck the revellers gazed on his corse! 
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BY HENRY B. 


Happy song sparrow, that on wood-land side, 
Or by the meadow sits and ceaseless sings 
His mellow roundelay with russet pride, 
Owning no care between his wings. 


He has no tax to pay, nor work to do: 
His round of life ever a pleasant one; 
For they are merry that may naught but woo 
From yellow dawn ‘till set of sun. 


The verdant fields, the river side, the road, 
The cottage garden and the orchard green, 
When Spring with breezy foot-steps stirs abroad, 
His modest, mottled form have seen. 


The cedar at the cottage door contains . 
His nest; the lilac by the walk as well; 
From whence arise his silver-swelling strains, 
That echo loudly down the dell. 


And when at dewy eve the farmer lies 
Before his door, his children all around, 
From twig to twig the simple sparrow flies 
Frightened to hear their laughter’s sound. 


Or when the farm-boy, with his shining spade 
Freshening the mould around the garden flowers, 
Disturbs him, timid, but not yet afraid, 
He chirps about him there for hours 


And when, his labor o’er, the urchin leaves 
The haunted spot, he seeks some lofty spray 
And there, with ruffled throat delighted weaves, 

Gushing with joy, his lovely lay. 


Perchance, his nest discovered, children come 
And peer with curious eyes where lie the young 
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And callow brood, and then with ceaseless hum, 
He, shrew-like, scolds with double tongue. 


A little while and onthe gravelled walk ; 

The nestlings hop, or peer between the grass, 
While he sits watching on some blossom stalk 
Lest danger might toward them pass. 


He sees the cat with stealthy step and form 
Pressed closely to the ground, come creeping through 
The white-washed fence, and with a loud alarm 
He flies; and they—they swift pursue. 


So passes Summer, and when Autumn treads 
With sober steps the yellowing woods and vales, 
A mellower song the gentle sparrow sheds 
From orchard tree or garden pales. 


And as the nights grow cold and woodlands dim, 
He seeks, with many a kin, a warmer clime, 
And perching there along some river's rim, 
Fills up with song the solemn time. 


But with the storms of March, his little soul, 
Warm with the love of home, impels him where 
In vanished hours he owned Jove’s sweet control ; 


And soon he breathes his native air. 


And then again his merry song rings out, 
And meadow, orchard, valley, wood and plain 
Ring with his bridal notes that seem to flout 
Dull echo with their silver strain. 


An‘ so his round of life runs ever on; 
Happy, contented, in his humble sphere 
He lives, loves, sings, and when the day is gone 
Slumbers and dreams, devoid of fear. 
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ELECTION DAY DOWN EAST. 


BY ROBERT L. WADE. 


We have been often entertained with speculations 
and conjectures, when viewing the dim and 
mighty past, its actors and events through the 
glass of retrospection, as to what would have been 
the probable thoughts and feelings of those whose 
names are associated with the commencement and 
progression of the old world, could they, by some 
Mesmeric operation, have pierced the gloom that 
shrouded the future, and foreseen the proceedings 
of the people of the present century, particularly 
in this quarter of the globe. Suppose, for instance, 
that Romulus, the fratricidal founder of the famed 
mistress of the world, when giving his narne to 
the afterward powerful city, had been told that 
in an age then in the womb of time, the title of 
his dominion would be borrowed by the settlers of 
a little town, in a country, in a continent at that 
time undiscovered ; orthat old Priam, or Hector, 
or Paris, and his dainty sweetheart, or any of 
those old worthies who figured at the siege of 
Troy, had surmised for a moment that with the 
transmission of the records of their deeds to pos- 
terity, they would bequeath the name of the 
gallant place that stood the ten years’ shock, to a 
very quiet people, who were destined to build a 
very thriving city, on the banks of one of nature’s 
grandest rivers, then rolling through forests, which 
at that time were inhabited only by savages and 
beasts, in a land unknown to civilized and en- 
lightened man; or that the Athenians, the refined, 
the elegant Athenians, had become possessed of 
the idea that the name of their darling home 
would be used thereafter in that same country and 
continent before alluded to, to designate some half 
dozen or more little inland towns and villages, 
what would have been the effect? In each of 
these cases, we fancy, the thought would have 
caused more agitation than any event that could 
have happened. What a strange propensity our 
countrymen have of appropriating everything to 
their own use that may chance to suit their fancy 
or convenience, provided they keep within the pale 
of strict legality. Look at the long list of ideas, 
expressions, terms, names, and ten thousand other 
matters, that they have hooked, absolutely hooked, 
from our trans-atlantic brethren, during the past 
fifty years. “T'is true that the game which has 
been played is nothing more or less than “ tit for 
tat,’ for our neighbors “ over the way” have not 
been slow in retaliation, by seizing on everything 


original or owned here, that they considered worthy 
of notice, but, at the same time, we like consis- 
tency, and we do not like to have the practices of 
the present generation, daily and hourly, giving 
the lie direct to that immortal document which 
was issued some sixty odd years ago, by men who 
went through trials and times that tried souls fear- 
fully, and which declared, in as plain terms as the 
English language possesses, that the people of this 
land were free and independent of every body and 
everything, and could think, plan, execute and 
manufacture for themselves, and besides, what was 
a great deal more, were determined so to do. 
Our reverential feelings to the memory of the de- 
ceased patriots, however, are not sufficiently strong 
to blind our eyes to the fact, that even in this very 
‘“‘ sawing off” act, as it has been styled, they were 
indebted to another country for the very words 
with which they so forcibly expressed their reso- 
lution. Why didn’t they make a language for 
themselves ? 

But, joking apart,there isan unaccountable mania 
in this country for relying upon foreign sources for 
a supply of any and everything that may be 
needed. We could support our assertion by 
volumes of reference to all departments of acqui- 
sition; but as our present purpose is to treat only 
of this failing as applicable to the names of towns 
and villages, it will be accomplished by pointing 
to the Corinths, the Alexanders, the Atticas, the 
Edens, the Genoas, the Ithacas, the Florences, and 
some fifty more which have sprung up, many of them 
like mushrooms, in a single night, in all parts of this 
wide and overflowing-with-milk-and-honey land. 

Thus much by way of preface, and now to our 
narrative. Away down east, in the state of 
Maine, as Major Jack Downing has it, there is a 
little village rejoicing in the appellation of Venice— 
probably so called in compliment to the world- 
renowned city of a hundred isles. I would here 
take occasion to say,as the records of doings in 
this place, by being transferred to the columns of 
this magazine, will, in all probability, cross the 
‘big lake,” and be seen by those who may by 
chance have heard of such a famous village in 
America, thatwhen Lord Byron’s muse—which by 
turns outstripped all others in bold and daring 
flight, revelling in the loftiest, the wildest and the 
noblest themes that poesy e’er dreamed of, and 
then stooped to things of such meaner character, 
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that humbler, far humbler powers despised him for 
his weakness—sang so thrillingly of the glory and 
magnificence of Venice in her days of greatness, 
his thoughts were concentrated upon the Italian 
city, and, in all probability, never for a second 
strayed to the little clustering of houses and barns 
in the wilds of Maine, of which its inhabitants are 
so proud. I desire that this distinction should be 
observed, for I should be very sorry—very sorry 
indeed—if putting together the glowing descriptions 
of the noble bard, and my humble attempts to hit 
off life and manners ‘down east,’ some poor 
wight should be induced to pack up and go his 
for the purpose of looking on the scene with their 
own unbiassed eye, and mistaking one place for 
another, take passage in one of the Liverpool 
liners for America, instead of the steamer for the 
Mediterranean. 

The curious and skeptical will pore in vain over 
any authorized map of the aforementioned state in 
the attempt to discover the exact whereabout of 
our Venice. He may read carefully every name 
in the little patch, generally about three inches 
square, of muddy green paint and paper, at the 
northeast corner of the page allotted to the United 
States, in the school atlas, but he will be disap- 
pointed. Venice (in Maine) has been slighted by 
the geography and map makers. But let that be 
as it may, the village does exist, and even if it was 
all coined from the mint of imagination, there are 
many snug places in the same state that will answer 
very well to the description I now give of this 
place in particular. You have without doubt, 
reader, when travelling comfortably and leisurely 
along one of our post roads, noticed, after journey- 
ing for miles perhaps, without meeting anything 
that bore any resemblance to a human habitation, 
at a bend in the road, a little one story house sunk 
half under ground, from which the noise of your 
wheels calls forth a dozen ragged, dirty little chil- 
dren, to make their bows and hint for cents, and 
then gaze after you, with remarks one to another 
on your person and equipage, when you have 
passed. Pursuing your course, you have encoun- 
tered, a little farther on, a rather more respectable 
looking place, with a sign nailed up alongside the 
door, upon which is inscribed in somewhat queerly 
shaped letters, ‘“‘ Beer and Gingerbread,” or some- 
thing similar, and to the door of which house your 
approach again summons human beings, but this 
time in the form and appearance of a dark com- 
plexioned, yellow visaged woman, of some forty 
years of age, dressed in a faded calico gown, with 
a cap on her head, and a pair of steel bowed spec- 
tacles across her nose, and her friend and counter- 
part, who had locked up her house a little farther up 
the road and come down to spend the afternoon, 
gossip and take tea with her neighbor. You next 
passed the house described just now as locked up, 
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then another and another; then two or three 
standing pretty close together, and then the ricketty, 
wooden school-house, which, perhaps, you reached 
at the very instant of the dismission of the pupils, 
and your ears were greeted, and perhaps your 
horse frightened, by some of the most unearthly 
yells and whistles from a pack of boys, rushing 
forth as from aden of beasts. Escaping this, you 
whirled round a corner, and before you lay the vil- 
lage, with its thirty or forty houses, of different 
sizes, shapes and colors, its meeting house with 
tapering white spire and large gilded weathercock 
glittering in the rays of the sun, its lawn, its pound, 
its pump, and last though far from being held least in 
the estimation of many, its tavern, with its gaudy 
swinging sign. Such in its general features is 
Venice. We may add asmall stream on one side, 
flowing toward the east, and in the rear, a large 
swamp, from which snakes, frogs and other vermin 
are in the habit of issuing at all times and 
seasons, to the great annoyance of the good towns- 
people ; and into which the juvenile portion of the 
community, which class seem determined to be 
ever getting into mischief, are constantly finding 
their way. ' The swamp is also an evil on account 
of its dampness; always generating fevers and 
similar unpleasant occurrences. In addition to 
the swamp and the river, which the inhabitants 
persist in so calling, though it is scarcely bigger 
than a decent sized trout brook, there is a range of 
hills a short distance west of the village, and just 
at the edge of the town field on the south, used as a 
cow pasture and a training ground, commences a 
pretty thickly planted wood, which stretches away 
for some miles. And thus is Venice environed. 
During last summer, while travelling in the stage 
coach toward Dover, it was our fortune to fall in 
with the schoolmaster of this very little village, and 
having won his good will by resigning in his favor 
an inside seat, and mounting the box with the 
driver, he was induced, when we stopped for the 
night at a tavern, to entertain us with an account 
of many things through which he had passed. 
He was a simple-hearted old man, and we know 
not whether we love him better for that quality, or 
for the affection which he felt and expressed for a 
married daughter at Dover, with whom, availing 
himself of the annual vacation, he was then going 
to passa few days. We will confess that we had 
never heard of the existence of Venice until we 
gathered the information from the lips of the 
school-master, but we were so charmed with his 
manner of relating the sayings and doings of that 
out-of-the-world place, that we determined to 
visit it ere our return,and accordingly did. We 
were told by the old man of many strange and 
moving incidents connected with its past history, 
but we listened to none with more attention and 
interest than to the account of the proceedings at 
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the election of the member to the legislature, the 
previous autumn. We give it to the reader as 
’twas received by us. 

A bright and joyous autumn morning dawned in 
all its blushing beauty upon the sleeping village 
and environsof Venice. The sun gradually lifted 
itself above the verge of the horizon, rousing all 
from their slumbers to the daily routine of indus- 
try andtoil. Nature awoke from her dreams, and 
the stillness of the night was succeeded by the 
busy hum and bustle of the new-born day. That 
day was one of vital importance to the future wel- 
fare and prosperity of the little town. That day 
the voices of the people—of the free and enlight- 
ened inhabitants of Venice—were to speak in tones 
of thunder at the ballot box. Election day, the 
long-wished, anxiously-expected and looked-for- 
ward-to election day, had broken upon them at 
last; and throughout the village, from the toll- 
house on the turnpike to Dobbs’s ferry, and from the 
sparkling brook on the one side to the powder- 
house in the town field on the other, all was acti- 
vity and commotion. 

Every thing that possessed life and the power of 
locomotion was astir betimes, and every man who 
intended to have that day a voice—directly or indi- 
rectly—in the contest, seemed “ pregnant with 
news,” bearing in his countenance conclusive evi- 
dence that in his own mind he was tolerably well 
convinced that the weal or wo of the village de- 
pended upon his individual activity or sloth. The 
‘“committees of vigilance” of both parties were 
wide awake and upon the alert, and with patriot- 
ism entirely disinterested and very highly to be 
commended, had searched every nook and corner 
of the place, as effectually as if they had been 
police officers on the scent of stolen goods, with a 
liberal reward in prospective to stimulate them to 
their utmost endeavors, in quest of voters. Every 
grog shop, den and dog kennel had been explored, 
ransacked, and turned almost literally inside out, 
by these indefatigable lovers of their country’s 
good. Gutters and alleys had been robbed of their 
customary occupants—loafers, tatterdemallions, 
vagabonds, and every variety and species of that 
class known the world round as “Tom, Dick and 
Harry,” had been fished out of places which none 
but the zealous partisans of ‘ party-politics ” would 
ever have dreamed were in existence ; and now 
when the day had arrived which was to call their 
valuable services into requisition, each party was 
in possession of a strong host of backers, a goodly 
portion of whom were worthy of places in the 
ranks of Falstaff’s ragged regiment, and of whom 
quite a large number were obliviously sleeping 
away the time that intervened between sunrise and 
the hour for opening the polls, in neighboriug stable 
lofts or kindred retirements. 

Eie proceeding with the history of occurrences 
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on that eventful day, we may as well animadvert 
somewhat upon the leading question which agitat- 
ed the conflicting factions, in order that our read- 
ers may have clear knowledge of the positions of 
the parties, and judge more understandingly of the 
nature of their measures and opinions. From time 
immemorial there had always been some little 
jealousy or petty feud existing between those who 
lived on one side of a certain thoroughfare, rejoic- 
ing in the appellation of the lane-enders, and those 
whose homes were on the other, and who were 
styled the up-towners, on account of the infringe- 
ment of a privilege by the lane-enders, which the 
up-towners deemed exclusively their own. Near 
to the confluence of Broadway and the aforemen- 
tioned thoroughfare, but within the jurisdiction of 
the up-towners, there stood an old pump which 
was celebrated for yielding the purest and most 
delicious water for miles around. As it, however, 
afforded of that inestimable necessary but barely 
sufficient for the purposes of the up-towners, they, 
of course, were extremely desirous of keeping it 
for their exclusive benefit, having already consi- 
dered it their own property. Lock after lock was 
repeatedly put on by the up-towners to guard their 
rights, and as often broken off by the lane-enders, 
who had no notion of being “‘ choused out” of what 
they considered a sacred right, a full share of the 
water. Every expedient which the art of man or 
the wit of woman could devise, to prevent the tres- 
passes of these troublesome neighbors, had been 
resorted to, in vain. Regularly every season the 
legislature had been petitioned for an injunction, 
but without success—yet it was said that at one 
time the appeal would have been listened to by 
that august body and met with action, had it 
not been for the stupidity and apathy of their 
representative, who took no kind of trouble to 
reply to the objections that were raised against the 
matter, and suffered the whole affair to be inde- 
finitely postponed by the assembled wisdom of the 
state, without even raising a dissenting voice to 
such a suummary proceeding. Greatly did he rue 
the day that he returned to his fellow villagers. 
Immediately on his arrival the dissatisfaction and 
angry feeling of his insulted constituents, which 
had been slumbering, volcano-like, since the recep- 
tion of the news of his treachery, burst forth in 
concentrated fury upon the head of the frightened 
and bewildered member ; unceremoniously he was 
seized and ridden on a rail through the principal 
streets of Venice, and then “ canted over” intoa 
clay pond in the pasture, and there left “alone in 
his glory,” to ruminate at leisure upon the fearful 
consequences of betraying the trust of that 
party which had made him what he was. As it 
may be supposed, the lane-enders were more than 
ever encouraged in their evil doings by the repeated 
failure of the up-towners to put a stop to their pro- 
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ceedings, and consequently their trespasses became 
more and more frequent and increasing in fla- 
grancy. Their temerity exceeded al! bounds of 
belief. The shadow of night was no longer con- 
sidered necessary to veil their operations; water 
was not conveyed away in darkness now, but day- 
light, broad daylight, glared upon their daring prac- 
tices, and the bright sun at noon looked down upon 
their deeds. Reasoning, argument, moral suasion, 
and the whole catalogue of worthy motives were 
run through and applied in vain. The attempts to 
persuade the opposite party to abandon the ground 
which they had taken, were received with laughter 
and held up to ridicule, accompanied by a few 
little scraps of gratuitous advice to those who had 
endeavored to persuade them to break up the habit, 
exceedingly annoying to those for whose benefit they 
were intended, and creative of much sport to the 
friends and backers of those who gave them. It 
is recorded that at one time, when the justice of 
the peace ventured to send a remonstrance by his 
servant to a party that was drawing water by 
wholesale, for placing the cap in the shoe of the 
pump, the insulting answer was returned, that “if 
his honor dared to approach the pump they would 
serve him the same sarse.” 

The testy disposition of the justice, which had 
never been confined by a very tight bridle, was 
immediately fanned into a blaze by this open dis- 
respect for his character as a magistrate. He con- 
ceived himself aggrieved and insulted, and the 
consequence was, that at the next caucus, he came 
out ina flaming speech against the lane-enders, 
and placed at the disposal of the “ committee of 
vigilance” of his own party his farm cart and 
horse, to be used upon the next election day, for 
the purpose of bringing voters to the polls, to carry 
if possible their ticket for representative. But as 
it yet wanted several weeks to that important day, 
it was decided by the party that something or 
other must be done immediately, to put a stop to 


farther encroachments, at least for the present. 


The chairman proposed that a large dog should 
be procured and chained to the pump to frighten 
off all intruders. 

This proposition was received and acted upon. 
A large and an exceedingly fierce mastiff was pro- 
eured and chained to the pump, and the party 
interested congratulated themselves that they had 
at length hit upon a method which would at once 
secure them from all fear of any future invasion of 
their rights. But they most wofully overshot the 
mark ; of which fact they very speedily had abun- 
dant proof, for on the same evening the very chair- 
man who had proposed this measure, having occa- 
sion to go to the pump, was received with a fearful 
gripe by the faithful animal, which caused him to 
perform sundry airy antics, and to wish from the 
bottom of his heart, that the dog had been in any 
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other place than where he was, and that he had 
never thought of putting him tothat use. Finding 
that all their attempts to put a stop to the iniquit- 
ous doings of their neighbors were unsuccessful, 
the up-towners very wisely concluded to wait till 
the approaching election arrived, when they trusted 
they should be able to elect a representative, who 
would succeed in procuring an injunction against 
the actions of the lane-enders. For this purpose 
they nominated the village broker, Simon Screw, 
a hot, thorough-going “ pump man,” in opposition 
to the rival candidate, Job Dobbs, the proprietor of 
the ferry, a zealous partisan of “ equal rights” and 
“no monopoly,” who had been put up by the other 
party. Mr. Screw, on being informed of his 
nomination, made a short, pertinent speech, which 
was received with uproarious huzzas, in which he 
entirely approved of the course that his party had 
taken in putting up his name, assuring them that 
they had acted with their accustomed wisdom by 
so doing, and adding that he felt confident they 
could not have made a better choice. Thus the 
matter rested till the great day dawned. 

It came at last. From the earliest gray of morn 
everything gave “dreadful note of preparation,” 
and when the polls opened, there was such a rush 
of conflicting parties of all sizes and ages, that 
symptoms of a serious riot prevailed. Order, how- 
ever, was restored by the appearance on the scene 
of twenty special constables, sworn in for the occa- 
sion, and the business of the day commenced in a 
quiet, sober manner. 

For six Jong hours all concerned worked like 
heroes. The justice’s cart and horse were kept 
upon the “steady go;” now starting off on an 
exploring expedition, and then, after making a 
circuit of the town, returning loaded up with “ sub- 
jects,” nearly all of whom were under the potent 
influence of “ardent,” and unceremoniously up- 
setting them into the road in front of the polls ; 
so that, at the close of the day, the adjacent lanes 
and streets, filled up with supine bodies, presented 
more the appearance of a field of battle than of a 
New-England election day. 

“Ts John Smith’s name checked off?” inquired 
Mr. Screw of one of the inspectors. 

An answer was returned in the negative. Mr. 
Screw looked at the chairman, the chairman 
looked at the justice, the justice looked at the 
driver of the cart, who had just upset a load, and 
then ata signal, away scampered the horse with 
the cart thundering at his heels, as though life and 
death depended on his speed. ‘This action was not 
unnoticed by the opposite party, and after a little 
whispering and secret consultation among them- 
selves, a stout negro was induced, by a bonus in the 
shape of a newly coined half dollar, to empty his 
load of oranges into a tub, and to start off with 
his wheelbarrow in a direction different from that 
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taken by the horse and cart, with all possible speed. 
‘‘ We'll have ours in yet,” whispered Mr. Screw. 

A few minutes more, and a shout from the 
‘‘ pump-ites ” announced the return of the cart. 
On it came, looming up like a lighthouse in the 
distance, through the vast clouds and columns of 
dust that it scattered at every revolution of the 
wheels. Conscious that everything depended on 
his speed, the driver whipped up his beast with all 
his strength. On, on, thundered the clumsy, un- 
wieldy vehicle toward the polls, and as it passed 
the stragglers in the street, not a few perceived a 
pair of heels projecting over its edge, belonging to 
a body that was lying prostrate in the bottom. 

“T’ve got him!” shouted the driver, reining up. 

“© Well, tumble him out! quick! quick! or it will 
be too late. The opposition have sent for their 
man,” cried a dozen voices of Screw’s party ; and 
Mr. John Smith, the intoxicated loafer, received 
more attention than would probably have fallen 
to the President of the United States, had he hap- 
pened to pass that way, at that time. 

** Here’s the ticket! the rig’lar pump-ticket!” 

‘“‘ Equal rights ticket! No monopoly !” 

“‘ Head on! head on!” vociferated the “ equal 
rights” party, as at that moment the negro turned 
down the street, trundling another John Smith on 
his wheelbarrow before him. 

“Bundle our man up! rig’lar pump-ticket!” 
Screw for ever!” yelled a score of voices; and 
John Smith, the ‘ pump-ticket ’ man, was borne by 
main force on a dozen shoulders to the polls. “ Here 
we are! We’ve got him! He’s ourman! Check 
his name off, Mr. Inspector !” 

“ Hold on!” echoed the other side, “‘ taint him! 
it’s illegal! He’s no right to vote! He isn’t the 
real John Smith!” 


**‘ Go ahead, Mr. Inspector,” said Screw, “ it’s 
all right ; check him off; he’s the one.” 

“No! no!” cried Dobbs. 

Bat their efforts to prevent the act were fruitless. 
The ‘pump’ voter’s name was marked, at the 
moment when the negro, almost dead with over-ex- 
ertion, tumbled his burden out of his barrow, in 
front of the crowd. 

‘‘Ha! ha! a lucky move,” said Screw to the 
chairman, ‘I call that a master stroke of policy ; 
another proof of my forethought and sagacity. I 
am more than ever convinced that I ought to 
represent this free and enlightened people at the 
‘General Court.’ Ha! ha! I can’t help laugh- 
ing! Two John Smiths—one “ equal rights,” and 
t’other a ‘pump ’—only one name on the list, and 
we got our man in.” 

Similar scenes were enacted throughout the day, 
and when at last the polls closed, there was such a 
motley assemblage of loafers and vagabonds 
crowding around the place where the voting had 
been held that their very appearance was quite 
sufficient to excite apprehensions in the minds of 
the more decent villagers, in regard to the safety of 
pocket books and purses. 

Thus closed the most eventful day that ever 
beamed upon the little village of Venice. The 
unwearied exertions of the ‘pump-ites’ had been 
rewarded with success. The votes were counted; 
and amidst the cheering of his constituents, the 
reports of the victory-musket, and the soul-enliv- 
ening strains of our good old ‘ Yankee Doodle, 
which the militia band (i. e. a drum, fife and bugle,) 
was pouring forth, :t was annouced that Simon 
Screw, Esquire, had been elected member for 
Venice, at the next legislative session. 

Boston, 1844. 
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HEART WISHES. 


T wouLp not wear a golden crown, 
Nor reign upon a throne, 
But o’er one true and loving heart 


I would be queen alone. 


I would not have a servile throng 
Press round to bow the knee, 
But one light, free and eager step, 

Haste homeward unto me. 


I would not hear the stirring shout 
Of plaudits far and wide, 

But list a soft voice gently speak 
My name at eventide. 


I would not have a sumptuous couch, 
When pain had laid me low, 
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- I would not have proud marble piled 
Upon my lowly head, 
But simple stone, and grassy mound, 


But one dear arm to fold my form, 


One hand to press my brow. 


And one to weep me dead. 


I would not have the breath of fame 
Attempt my worth to prove, 

But I would have one warm heart keep 
The memory of my love. 


I would, beloved, to thee, and me, 
The priceless pearl be given, 
That thy true heart may meet mine own, 


And each love each in heaven. 
J. CO. C. 
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A STEAM VOYAGE FROM LONDON TO EDINBURGH. 





BY MRS. C. M. SAWYER. 
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Tur fine steamer Trident—the same which 
brought the Queen from Scotland—was, at the 
recommendation of our friends, selected by us to 
visit that country. It lay in the Thames, at the 
eastern extremity of London, and to reach it we 
went down on the Blackwall railway, in the after- 
noon of July 9th. As this passes through the 
streets of the suburbs, it is built upon arches, 
which, as we were whirled along, gave us fine 
glimpses of garrets, chimnies and roofs, while far 
below us were the busy, crowded thoroughfares. 

The Trident was fast filling with our fellow- 
voyagers, who came in droves of children, servants, 
carriages, horses and luggage. This is a fine ves- 
sel of one thousand tons, and is one hundred and 


coming to the numerous gala places, or business 
depots along the river. Greenwich Hospital shows 
well from the water. There, in a square, sur- 
rounded by palace-like buildings, or sunning them- 
selves on benches beside the Thames with its 
varying show, reposed the worn-out servants of 
the kingdom, an encouraging spectacle to those 
who would venture life or limb in its service. 

The next day found us rolling upon the German 
Ocean, in the midst of a thick haze. Occasionally 
we caught glimpses of the coast, set with castles, 
churches and towns. Among the latter, Yarmouth, 
with its fort and tall column supporting Nelson’s 
statue, was the most conspicuous. 

Driven from the wet deck, we sought refuge in 


the saloon, which contained several groups of 
readers and talkers. A circle of the latter, some 
of whom we knew, we joined. It was formed of . 
several very intelligent Scotch gentlemen, one of < ore 
whom wasa tall and large man, who talked and 5 “ 
wrote indefatigably. His bright intellectual eyes, 5 
and his quick ears seemed taking in every thing, $ & 
while at the same time he was basily engaged trans- ¢ ang 
cribing from the books and notes around him. 
This person was the celebrated Archibald Alison, ( 


ninety feet long. Below, we found a large dining 
saloon neatly furnished, but not as richly as our 
own boats. Opening from it were cabins, which 
abounded with every comfort. Beneath this are 
two large cabins. The one appropriated to the 
ladies is larger, and the arrangements of the berths 
better than in our boats. They are turned facing 
each other, the ends projecting into the cabin. 
Thus, two upper and two lower thus facing form a 
little apartment, across the end of which a curtain 





may be drawn, leaving each party inseclusion. A 
wash-stand, fitted with basins, ewers, and cocks 


whose European History has so startled and 
delighted the literary world, the concluding notes 


of which he was then arranging. Among the pas- 
sengers were several bearing titles, who had remain- 
edin their cabins, or in separate groups, in dignified 


for water, stands in each recess. A row of the 
same occupy another portion of the cabin, where, 
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surrounded by curtains, each may make a solitary 
toilette. 

No where are the power and commercial great- 
ness of England more visible to a stranger than in 
sailing along the Thames. The great extent of 
the numerous docks, the immense ware-houses, the 
crowd of vessels from every clime, through which 
he is threading his way, the noble arsenals, and be- 
hind all the countless towers and roofs of London, 
with its 1,500,000 of inhabitants, all assure him 
the grandeur of England is not in name alone. 

We had looked with wonder upon the never- 
ending streams of people who, in every species of 
carriage or on foot, were continually crossing the 
many bridges over the Thames; and in passing 
the streets our carriage frequently stopped for 
several minutes, vainly trying to pierce the throng ; 
and now, looking upon the water, it seemed as if 
the whole population were abroad. Countless 
tiny steamers—water omnibusses—were constantly 
passing, literally crowded with citizens going and 


exclusiveness. However, the animated and agree- 
able conversation of our literary sons of Scotia 
drew one after another toward us, and joining us 
with their highly educated converse, three days of 
mist and rain were most pleasantly passed away. 

On the third morning we arose with our thoughts 
filled with Edinburg, which we were rapidly ap- 
proaching. I had been engaged in several very 
good-natured discussions regarding the scenic 
beauty of our respective countries, with my fellow- 
voyagers, and one of them now came down to say 
we were near the coast, and begged me to ascend 
and acknowledge we had nothing finer of the kind 
in America. A high range of rock-bound shore 
lay before us, composed of black masses of basalt, 
whitened with the foam of the ocean waves which 
were dashing against it, while a heavy tower or 
ruined turret, here and there, loomed out of the 
Scotch mist which hung thick above them. The 
promontory of St. Abb’s head, with its ruined 
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monastery, was a grand feature in the scene; but 
a far more touching one was the lonely turret of 
Fast Castle, the Wolf’s Crag of the “ Bride of 
Lammermoor.” We acknowledged the faithfulness 
of Sir Walter’s description, for here was the “ pro- 
jecting cliff with three precipitous sides,” against 
whose foot dashed the “‘ heavy and sombrous bil- 
lows of the German Ocean.” Perched among the 
flitting clouds above was the gray tower, in savage, 
dreary loneliness. Scott also describes truly Tan- 
tallon Castle, once a stronghold of the Douglass, 
which we saw afterward. 
On a projecting rock it rose 
And round three sides the ocean flows. 

Bass-rock is also a very striking object. It isa 
solitary mass of black basalt, rising to a great 
height out of the water, some miles from land, 
speckled with the white eggs of the solan geese, 
which were wheeling in myriads around it. Lin- 
disfarne, and Ferne islands, rendered famous by the 
exploits of Grace Darling, the mist had prevented 
us from seeing. Rounding the beetling cliffs, we 
found ourselves in the midst of the grand and 
solemn bay of the Frith of Forth. It was encir- 
cled with frowning crags, beyond which towered 
the granite mountains of Scotland, range above 
range, until they ended in the heavy masses of the 
snow-tipped Grampians. In the centre of this 
circle the mist arose as a curtain, revealing to us 
the splendid city of Edinburg, with the dark 
ridges of Arthur’s Seat, and Salisbury Crags, bold- 
ly sketched against the bright blue sky beyond. It 
was a picture never to be iorgotten. As we ap- 
proached this noble and famous city, thus grandly 
seated among her mountains, my fellow-voyager 
gave me a glance of exultation, and reminded me 
that this view had been compared to Athens seen 
from the Augean Sea. “ This is a glorious scene!” 
I exclaimed ; “I confess myself conquered, for in 
coast scenery we cannot equal the fast bound 
isle.” While in the saloon, making our prepara- 
tions for departure, I was much amused with the 
speculations of some Scotch females, apparently of 
the middle class, regarding the fee to be given the 
stewardess. There being but one, among all the 
female passengers of the lower cabin, some were 
complaining of want of attention. “I think half 
a crown,” said one, “ is quite as much as the lassie 
is worth.” “Hout, woman! half a crown! She 
is na worth a baubee!” said another, indignantly. 
“Ye may just say that,” chimed in another ; “ If I 
had depended upon her for my wee bit ale and 
biscuits and cheese o’ nights, 1 mought ha’ gone 
without. But I just helped mysel.” 

Ail argument was cut short, however, by the 
personage in question herself, who, dropping a 
slight curtsey to each lady, said, “‘ Stewardess, 
please ma’am. A crown, please ma’am.” 

My “cotch friends looked aghast, but a “‘ never 
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takes less, mem,” drew forth the coin reluctantly. 
A crown is one dollar and a quarter of our money, 
and when it is recollected that she made the de- 
mand of thirty ladies, it must be confessed, the 
voyage was a profitable one. Edinburg is two 
miles from the water, from which the land gradu- 
ally rises to the city. The shore is-lined with vil- 
lages, flanked with the ports of Leith and Granton. 
At the end of a noble pier, built by the Duke of 
Buccleugh, in Granton, our steamship was moored, 
after a prosperous voyage of forty hours, over five 
hundred miles of ocean. Every description of 
Scotch carriages awaited the voyagers, and soon, 
seated in omnibus, minibus, noddie and coaches, 
we were all on our way to Edinburg. When we 
were snugly established in our rooms at a hotel in 
Prince’s street, a waiter attended, and in the accent 
of Scotland, inquired our orders for dinner, and if 
we would take hodge-podge or kidney soup. We 
chose the former, from its agreeable name, and 
found it a very nice soup. 

Edinburgh is a beautiful and a singular city. It 
is like the dead and the living joined. One part is 
all bright, clean, airy ; the other dark, antique and 
ruinous. A deep ravine, crossed by bridges, di- 
vides the old town from the new. The new town 
is spread over level ground, which extends from 
the brink of this chasm. It is laid out in large 
beautiful squares, the houses of light-colored free- 
stone, has many handsome churches, and botani- 
cal and zoological gardens. 

In several of the squares are statues. Pitt’s 
statue and that of George IV. are by Chantry. 
The statue of Lord Melville, in St. Andrew’s 
square, is fourteen feet high, upon a column in imi- 
tation of Trajan’s, one hundred and thirty-six fee t. 
The Earl of Hopetoun’s statue is an equestrian one. 
The finest monument, however, in this city, is that 
now erecting to Sir Walter Scott. It isa beautiful 
mass of arches and pinnacles highly decorated, in 
the centre of which is the statue of Sir Walter. 

The prevailing order of architecture in the new 
town is Grecian, which, with her situation, and the 
talent enclosed within her walls, has given her the 
name of modern Athens. It seemed more like 
home to me thau any city I had seen, as we copy 
the Grecian more than Gothic, but the Scotch 
tongue, heard every where, told me I was upon 
foreign ground. 

The Royal Institution is a beautiful Grecian 
building. Within is an exhibition of paintings, by 
Scottish artists, with many antiquities. Among 
the paintings are some noble pictures by Etty, 
representing the story of Judith and Holefernes, 

The old town, however, is the most interesting, 
for it is connected with the history of Scotland. 
Let us first ascend Calton-hill, which is a cone 


> rising abruptly from one end of thecity. By steps 


and a winding walk we reached the summit, 
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where this beautiful city and its superb scenery 
claimed our wonder and admiration. Beneath us 
are the city and dividing valley, the hill on the other 
side covered with ancient houses, ten, and even 
fourteen stories high. At the upper end is a high 
mass of rocks crowned by the walls and towers of 
Edinburg castle. From this, a broad street, called 
Canongate, leads down through the old town to 
the foot of Calton-hill, ending in a green valley. 
There, just under us, at the foot of the dark crags 
of Arthur’s Seat, is Holy Rood palace. On the 
other side we behold the Forth gradually spread- 
ing out into the ocean. Hills and mountains arise 
on every side, forming a fine frame work for this 
truly noble picture. On thie hill are monuments to 
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Dugald Stuart, Playfair, one to the heroes of ; 


Waterloo, and the everlasting Nelson, the pet 
naval hero of Britain. This monument meets one 
at every step, and must be an eye-sore to all who 
abhor licentiousness, respect domestic ties, and care 
little for mere brutal courage. People were seated, 
or wandering about, enjoying the fresh evening air 
and the varied prospect on every hand. 

The next day we set out to examine the old 
town. We commenced at the palace and ascend- 
ed the Canongate. The houses are high, awkward 
and very old. The crowd of people and dirty 
children, and the filth every where seen, presented 
a great contrast to the clean new city. 

In an old building, once the residence of John 
Knox, we saw the window where he preached. 
Over the door is a half mutilated inscription which 
says, ‘ Luve God above al and your nichbour as 
yourself’ A rude image of the Reformer is also 
under the window. 

The Canongate now becomes the Netherbow, 
and then High street, along which we see the 
same houses as before. These once held the polite 
society, the Morays and Montroses of old. Each 
story or flat is occupied by a different family, 
which accounts a little for the filth of the door- 
ways. Between them are wynds, narrow, dark 
alleys, leading down into the houses and washing 
grounds of the ravine, which was once full of water. 

We next pass the Lawn-market, and Grass- 
market, and site of the old Tolbooth prison, so 
well described by Sir Walter. The Tron churchis 
here, and St. Giles’s Cathedral. This church has 
some fine windows, but is not striking to one who 
has lately seen York Minster, Westminster and 
St. Paul’s. 

James VI. here bade farewell to his Scottish 
subjects ere he departed for England. ‘He was 
interrupted by their tears,’ we are told, but we 
wonder why. 

The Cathedral, built for the Romish faith, is now 
divided into three places of Protestant worship. It 
forms one side of Parliament square, a small 
quadrangle, of which the ancient Parliament-house, 
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Exchequer and Signet offices, form the rest. An 
equestrian statue of Charles IJ., stands’in the cen- 
tre, while squalid children were playing at ‘chuck 
baubee’ all over. 

From Holy Rood to the Castle of Edinburg is 
about a mile, a gradual ascent all the way. Upon 
three sides one sees the castle upon a rocky pre- 
cipice far above, while on the side of the new town 
it slopes gradually, and is laid out in grass and 
gardens, the whole being a remarkably picturesque 
object, rising, as it does, out of the midst of a city. 
In the days of the Picts it was called Camp of 
the Maidens, as the King’s daughters were there 
brought up and educated. The view from its 
ramparts is magnificent—embracing the singular 
city below, with its dividing ravine, its masses of 
dark crags rising from among the streets—the 
charming woodland country, imposing mountain 
ranges and glittering ocean. There are many 
historical and romantic incidents connected with 
this castle, but the name of the last Scottish 
Princess who held it gives it more interest than all 
the rest. The gallant resistance of Kirkaldy of 
Grange, who defended it for Mary of Scotland, and 
his shameful death after his surrender, are read with 
a tear by all. Since then it has been in the hands 
of the English government. Having an order to 
see the regalia of Scotland, we were conducted 
across the yard to a tower, ascended a narrow, 
dark, stone stair, and entered, through two doors, 
one of iron and one of oak, a strong vaulted apart- 
ment, whose windows were secured by iron bars. 
The keepers of these precious articles wear the 
dress of the body-guard of the ancient Kings of 
Scotland. Glittering as are these insignia of rank, 
one cannot but sigh to think how much blood has 
been shed to possess them, and how little they have 
contributed to the happiness of their owners, since 
the days of ‘Fergus, father of a hundred Kings.’ 
The crown is like all other crowns, having the 
arches meeting at top and covered with jewels. Its 
chief interest, however, is that it has been worn 
by Bruce, Baliol and Mary. The sword ef state 
was presented to James IV. by Pope Julius II. 
The workmanship is beautiful, and thought to be 
the school of Benvenuto Cellini. It is five feet 
long, the handle silver gilt and richly carved. The 
scabbard is of crimson velvet, adorned with silver 
filagree work, mixed with oak leaves and acorns, 
the badge of Julius. The sceptre is silver. Besides 
these, the collection is enriched by some jewels of 
James VI. and Charles I., given by Cardinal York, 
last of the Stuarts, and the Lord Treasurer’s silver 
rod. 

There is a romantic history attached to this 
regalia. 

In 1651, during the revolution, the articles were 
taken from Edinburg and conveyed, for safe keep- 
ing, to the strong castle of Dunottar, built on a 
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q rocky promontory of the German Ocean. The ¢ corners, and is built around a court in the centre. 
an | English were eager to obtain possession of this § Attached to one side is the beautiful ruin of the 
‘2 regalia, to which the Scottish people attached so ; abbey. We entered the palace and were shown 
much importance, and accordingly laid siege tothe $ through the modern state rooms. which are richly 
castle. Ogilvy, the governor, wrote to King ¢ furnished. One of these isa picture gallery one 
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a Charles II., who was in France, to send a vessel to $ hundred and fifty feet long, containing portraits of 
i) a rescue the royal treasures. This he could notdo. { one hundred and six Scottish kings, from Fergus + 
H # The trembling nation every day expected ‘these § to James VI. ; 
. te sacred badges of ancient sovereignty were destin- In a breakfast room is some fine gobelin tapes- 5 & 
fe” i beg ed to fall into the hands of the republicans and re- } try, brought by Mary from France. In the throne ; ° 
: 1 Be gicides of England.’ room is a fine picture of George IV.,in Highland + = 
- ny te At last, however, woman came to the rescue. costume, by Wilkie. The walls of this room are < Bs 
t 4 Py What was beyond the power of Kings and govern- § lined with crimson cloth, relieved with gold | s 
3 ors was effected by the Countess Dowager Mares- $ mouldings. ‘There isa throne and canopy, also,in ° 
Ris vt chal, daughter of the Earl of Mar. She obtained ; this room. The exiled Charles X. and his suite 
Hy Pe leave of the English general, for Mrs. Granger, $ occupied these apartments, when first driven from 
o - Wa wife of a clergyman living near the castle, to visit ; his kingdom by the present King. The Duke of : 
i Mrs. Ogilvy, the governor’s lady. Mrs.Granger ? Hamilton is hereditary keeper of this palace. ; 
a By secreted the crown about her person and was ; The windows of some of these rooms look out {| 
ae assisted to mount her horse by the English general. 2 upon the cliffs of Arthur's Seat, and the ruins of ; = 
oe ca Her maid followed with the sword and sceptre, §; Anthony’s chapel. 3 4 
: Bot concealed likewise, and they both escaped undis- From these modernised rooms we were carried f 
ee covered. to an ancient, ruinous part of the palace adjoining 
ibe Mr. Granger deposited them beneath the pave- ~° the ruined abbey. These were the apartments of { 
“2 Pe . ment of his church, where they remained until the $ the unfortunate Mary. Every thing remains as it ; . 
: - Restoration. Charles II. rewarded a!l who had 3; was left by the fair tenant. Here are her bed, her ‘ 
ie via contributed to their rescue. To Mrs. Granger were ; chair, her dressing-box and pin-cushion. 6 ; 
es oh given two thousand merks Scots. John Keith, With what curiosity and wonder does a wan- ; f 
if ja : son of the Countess, was created Earl of Kintore, 3 derer from the western forests penetrate into the 
w and Governor Ogilvy madea baronet. Mrs. Ogilvy, $ private haunts of renowned and historic personages ; 
af at however, lived not to partake of these rewards; 3 seat oneself in the same chair where Mary sat; ¢ 
i ie for she and her husband were so long confined in 3 touch the things which she has touched, and walk ; 
if Gy prison, and persecuted, to discover the regalia, 3 over the floor where the heroes of Scotland have ; 
; z 2 after the castle was taken by the Cromwellians, { walked. The walls and ceilings are lined with ; 
re 4 4, ' that her health gave way, and she died two years 3 oak painted. $ 
i bis after, faithfully keeping the secret, like a true In the audience chamber is a chair covered with ; 
# ie woman. red satin, embroidered in white silk flowers by the ; 
t * At the time of the union, these sacred treasures $ hands of Mary. Here is also a gilded sofa, covered ; : 
if ir : again disappeared from the eyes of the people and { with green satin embroidered with gold, on which ; ; 
4] a it was thought they had been taken to England. } Mary and Darnley sat after their marriage. From / 
"y *< They were, however, secreted in this castle of ; thence we enter her bed room. Here isthesame ; 
* i ‘ Edinburg, by the English commissioners, where > bed which she slept upon, and alas, where she ; 
Hf of they remained from 1707 until 1819. Then $ must have shed so many bitter tears. The curtains + 
ye! George IV., as Prince Regent, visited Scotland, 3 are red satin, but in tatters. The ceiling is of oak 
; i and opened this room, where, in a curious old oak $ having the royal armsin the compartments. The ; 
a) chest, which is still there, he found the long lost 3 walls are covered with costly gobelin tapestry, { 
ean regalia of Scotland, much to the joy of the nation. $ which had probably adorned Mary’sroomsin her $ . 
ia We were next shown the room where James, { happier home of France. Her toilette is covered 
‘ Mary’s son, was born. It is very small. The $ with white satin embroidered by herself. With 4 . 
) ceiling is oak planks, painted in compartments, { what touching interest did we gaze upon her dress- : 
te with the initials M. R. (Maria Regina,) beneath a § ing-box, her bottles of perfume, brought also from ; : 
‘st crown. Under another crownare J. R. (Jacobus § France. 3 
Rex.) Armorial bearings are on the walls, and a But most of all is the heart of a female and a 
gilded sentence recommending the young prince § mother interested, when we are shown her baby- 
to the care of Christ. Also, the date of his 3 basket. With a Queen we can have no feelings in : 





birth, 1556. common, but with a mother we may; and most 

At the other end of the city, upon a green mea- ~ compassionate must we feel toward that mother 
dow, at the foot of Arthur’s Seat, stands the palace $ whose child was torn from her at the tender age 
of Holy Rood. It is square, with turrets at the ? of less than two years, and who never saw it 
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more. We were shown here also a miniature of 
Mary, but neither this, nor the paintings of her 
we had seen in England, perpetuate the great 
beauty which we know from history she possessed. 
This may be ‘caused by the absence of the spirit- 
uelle and intellectual in her face, which few 
painters can represent. I, however, do not think 
these expressions were shewn in her countenance. 
She was no doubt a mere flesh and blood beauty, 
made up of fine skin, pouting lips, ruddy cheeks 
and love-beaming eyes. Mary’s beauty and ten- 
derness of heart wrecked her peace. Chatelar 
Rizzio, Darnley, Bothwell, Norfolk ; all, by their 
love threw shade after shade over her happiness, 
until the gloom of despair enshrouded her. If the 
Queen of Scotland had been less lovely, she would 
have been far happier; and let ugly women from 
this take comfort. 

A small room opens from the bed-room ; there 
is a fire place in it and one window. The armor 
and lance of Darnley hang on one side ; on ano- 
ther, a marble altar piece which belonged to Mary, 
having on it a figure of the Saviour, now cracked 
in many places, from a blow given it by stern John 
Knox; while over the mantle is a picture of Riz- 
zio’s youthful and smiling face. The room is 
empty now, but once there sat within its walls a 
fair young Queen, who, with a noble countess and 
a few other friends, in merry mood, were amusing 
themselves around the supper table, or listening to 
the lute and the foreign songs of a dark-eyed young 
Italian seated at the feet of his mistress. All was 
music and joy, when suddenly the room is full of 
grim assassins cased in armor. ‘Tears and shrieks 
and prayers are vain. The youthful singer grasps 
the gown of his royal patroness, but she, Queen, 
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wife, as she is, cannot protect him, and wrenched 
away, he is dragged forth and murdered in the 
audience chamber beyond. 

A beauty, a Queen, and but lately a bride, all 
could not shield Mary from such agony, which 
weighed her young spirit down never to rise again. 
That part of the audience-chamber where the Ita- 
lian perished was partitioned off from the rest 
by Mary, that she might not see the stain of his 
blood, which remains there to this day. 

Near the spot isa dark, steep stair-case, in a 
turret, from whence Mary entered the chapel, and 
which the conspirators ascended. This is now 
blocked up below. The chapel of the abbey of 
Holy Rood isa very beautiful ruin. The roof is gone 
and the upper half of one side, but the other side 
is almost entire, showing a double row, one over 
the other, of those beautiful, pointed arches of the 
early English Gothic. The large columns which 
support these arches are composed of many small 
pillars clustered together, wreathed by a richly 
wrought capital. Beneath the large and finely 
carved window at the end, where now there is 
nothing but weeds and grass, once stood Mary of 
Scotland, when before the altar she pledged her 
troth to Darnley. 

In a vault near is a collection of bones, which 
once trod the ground in might, when cased in the 
bodies of Scotland’s early Kings. The soldiers of 
Cromwell broke open the coffins for the sake of 
the gold and brass upon them. Here are many 
tombs and monuments broken and decayed. 
There is a modern one of Sir John Sinclair, father 
of the authoress. He claims desent from the 
Scottish Kings, and is thus allowed burial in the 
abbey. 
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THE OCEAN. 


BY R. H. 


Hourra for the mighty ocean old, 

With his sunken treasures of storm-lost gold, 
And his deep, deep caves where the sailor lies, 
And the mermaid shrinks from his glassy eyes. 


Hurra for the ocean, no lord has he, 

He cares not for all the things that be ; 

The glittering heavens he laughs to scorn, 

For he knows, but now, when they were born. 


He battles the storm and the tempest wild, 

’Till the foam is in snowy mountains piled, 

And whelms the lone ship, as she flees away, 
Like a frighted bird, through the whistling spray. 
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He dashes his waves on the sounding shore 
*Till forest and hill send back the roar ; 
And raises a shout of terrible glee, 

While the storm cloud bursts in symphony. 


Harra yet again for the hoary ocean, 

He stirs even now with an angry motion. 

Ha, ha, he is roused in his billowy might, 

And washes the stars from the turban of night. 


Then let us hurra for the ocean old ; 

For before time was his tides he rolled ; 

And well he remembers the glimmering light 
That first struggled through the ancient night. 
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Tuere are undoubtedly many crying evils in so- 
ciety, and against them every good man should 
cry aloud and spare not. Intemperance, war, 
knavery, murder, in short the myriad developments 
of the bad passions of human nature, are foul blots 
on all social, individual and political histories. 
Still if I should forsake the Baconian method of 
reasoning, and judge of human calamities by per- 
sonal suffering and experience, the evil which 
overshadows all others in the world would, in my 
vocabulary, be commonplace. ‘That, at least, has 
been the curse and bane of my existence. Con- 
tinual collision with it has nearly withered up my 
brain and heart, and made my life a mere register 
of petty annoyances. It can be easily proved, 
likewise, that my case is by no means an exception 
to a general rule. Commonplace is the charac- 
teristic of the age. Some periods of the world’s 
history have been distinguished by a predominance 
of the poetical spirit, others of the spirit of heroism, 
others of the spirit of adventure and enterprise, but 
the age in which we live is permeated by the spi- 
rit of commonplace. Other elements of thought 
and action are undoubtedly in operation, and 
fiercely struggling for victory, but theirs is rather 
a diseased opposition to a supreme power than a 
mark of sovereignty. ‘Triteness, worldiiness, util- 
tarianism, vapidism, commonplace, “‘ bear the gre 
for a’ that.’ There are, to be sure, different de- 
grees in the manifestation of the one spirit, and 
sometimes it is so well gilded with adventitious 
matter as to seem endurable ; but as it has been 
experienced by myself, there have been no draw- 
backs to its intrinsic and extrinsic deformity. 

By what clause in the law of the eternal fitness 
of things I was condemned from birth to herd with 
vapid people, and be tormented with the endless 
irritations which flatness creates in its victims, is 
beyond my short sighted ken. It would seem as 
if fate had let loose upon me every variety of the 
genus bore, to dog my path and hunt me into mis- 
anthropy and despair. Naturally of a fiery and 
petulant nature, keenly susceptible to annoyance, 
and endowed with a nervous hatred of the formali- 
ties and strait-laced decorums of life, I have still 
been doomed from infancy to every species of 
society calculated to irritate and madden a sensi- 
tive mind. At first I practised the duplicity of 
benevolence, and concealed from my tormentors the 
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THE PERSECUTIONS OF COMMONPLACE. 


BY A STARVING PHILOSOPHER. 





pain they inflicted ; but now all show of courtesy 
has been abandoned, and I stand up in the courage 
of petulance to express my scorn and contempt of 
their unconscious malignity. What they have 
made me they will find me. My commonplace 
clergyman has nearly sermonized me into atheism ; 
my trite political friends have made me detest 
government. Young ladies who have honored me 
with their acquaintance have succeeded in giving 
me such an idea of the sex, as to make the “ tale 
of Troy divine,” and the story of Mare Anthony, 
inconceivable absurdities even to my imagination. 
The mediocre and fatwitted “* good people,” who 
have made my ears the bank of deposit for their 
babble on morals and society, have so unsettled 
my brain and heart, that every wild paradox which 
stumbles from the zealot’s crazy cranium finds in 
me a champion and martyr. I subscribe to all the 
conflicting isms of the day, and reason with the 
same faculties with which other men feel. 

Some of my friends and relations I regard in no 
other light than as dispensations of Providence. 
A cousin of mine, six times removed from a real 
cousin, has been impelled by destiny or the devil 
to bestow on me his detestable affection. His love 
seems disinterested, and neither seeks nor finds a 
return. Heaven knows that I acquit him of inten- 
tional malevolence, though he is probably my 
greatest calamity. He professes himself pleased 
with what he calls my little peculiarities, which 
little peculiarities consist in using toward him 
every species of torturing insult; and he persists 
in the strange belief that we are admirably fitted 
for each other. The glance of his sleepy, lustre- 
less eye falls on me like the awful stare of the 
Demon of the Threshold. His stolid face is a fit 
exponent of his stupidity of character—but descrip- 
tion is superfluous. His is a ‘‘ combination and a 
form indeed,” 

“ Where every dunce did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a bore.” 
He is fond of teiling interminable stories about 
himself—the worst possible subject he could choose 
for an interesting narrative-—and bores a Thames 
tunnel through my soul, for his conversational 
puerilities to flow through. Yet the villain deems 
himself the most attractive of colloquialists, and 
drivels dreamingly on, “in one weak, washy, 
everlasting flood.” The amount of cotton wool I 
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have been forced to purchase, in order to seal the 
natural inlets of sound, passes all calculation. It 
is a serious item of my expenses. Many unsuc- 
cessful schemes have been tried to get him out of 
the way, but he appears determined never to be 
satisfied until he has driven me to take refuge in 
murder or suicide. His physician has been bribed 
to advise his sojourn in a southern climate—his 
clergyman has received dark intimations that I am 
an unfit associate for such a nice young man—his 
relations have forbidden him my company, and I 
have seconded their good endeavors by much sting- 
ing sarcasm—but to no avail. His love is proof 
against all shocks to health, morals and vanity. 
As permanently fixed is he on my temper as the 
old man on the back of Sinbad the sailor. For 
years more I shall be compelled to hear the oft 
repeated snob criticism, that Byron was a sad mis- 
anthrope, that Childe Harold is the best of his 
poems, that Don Juan is immoral, that Scott 
makes the blood burn, that many young ladies are 
jilts, and ten thousand other “ merderies” of the 
same kind ; and what is worse, hear the common- 
place scoundrel talk of J. Casar, T. Tasso, W, 
Shakspeare and N. Bonaparte! In truth my case is 
entitled to the consideration of the society for the 
promotion of good treatment to animals. Strange 
that I should be called upon to tolerate what nei- 
ther gods nor men can wlerate, and which they 
should not tolerate if they could—a thick, leaden 
brained, insensible “ barren rascal” of a man, full of 
axiomatic dullness and paradoxical nonsense ; 
“T'd rather live 

On cheese and garlick in a windmill, far, 

Than feed on cotes and have him talk to me 

In any summer-house in Christendom.” 

The commonplace of theology—who has not 
suffered from it? It always appeared to me sin- 
gular that any priest, who is not a hypocrite, could 
preach dull sermons. His themes are at once the 
greatest and the simplest subjects of human con- 
cern. They should kindle his soul and send elo- 
quence to his lips. But alas! the faith which was 
delivered to the saints is too often delivered by the 
dunces. I know not how other men are affected 
by a poor discourse, but it drenches me of physical 
and moral energy—it falls on my heart like a bolt 
of ice—it leaves me with the disposition, if not the 
power, to commit any sin against which the preach- 
er points his rhetorical pop-gun. Sooner than hear 
a cold, formal, sluggish, bloodless, sermon-grinding 
machine prate of the great truths of religion, I 
would consent to denationalize myself, and fly to 
countries untrodden by the foot of missionary— 

“I'd sooner be 
A pagan cradled in a creed outworn, 
So might [, standing on some pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses which would make me less forlorn, 


Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreuthed horn.” 
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It is not my fate to have for a spiritual adviser a 
clergyman of this last and worst description, but 
still 1 am not blessed with one who has any energy. 
My pastor is merely a gentlemanly theologian, as 
well acquainted with Lord Chesterfield as Moses, 
and better versed in the art of singing the soul to 
sleep than of waking it up to repentance. He is 
elegance and weakness embodied. He never says 
anything in his pulpit which offends good taste, 
and ever avoids the word “ unmentionable to ears 
polite.” Among the majority of his congregation 
he is very popular. They all say that in his ser- 
mons they find rest for their souls, and they might 
add, rest for their bodies likewise. The young 
ladies are pleased with what they call his poetry; 
and if it be all cribbed from Paradise Lost and the 
Night Thoughts, it is still as good to them as if 
it were original. He, good man, does not extend 
the injunction, “ Thou shalt not steal,” into the 
domain of literature ; and although he knows it is 
wrong to covet his neighbor’s wife, yet he betrays 
no signs of being aware that it is immoral to covet 
his neighbor’s idea. In matters of mind, he seems 
to imagine that all have the freedom of the city. 
A decided conservative in regard to tangible pro- 
perty, he still practises on the principle of agrari- 
anism in regard to intellectual chattels. He spends 
his time in improving his rhetoric rather than his 
soul, and is careless of the effect of his preaching 
if it only charms by the sweetness of its tone and 
the flow of its words. This man is the person 
ordained to preach me into goodness ! 

Now, reader, accompany me in imagination to 
the well filled church of this servant of God, and 
mark the congregation whom he is leading to 
heaven by the primrose path. Gaze on the spec- 
tacle of human sin and frailty which is spread out 
before you! Note the young maiden in that well- 
cushioned pew, so well encased in silk and satin, 
her soul silked and satined likewise—destitute 
alike of goodness and godliness—her heart the 
hive where a thousand vanities and levities are 
buzzing and fluttering. By her side you may see 
an old man, on whose brow are gathered more sins 
than gray hairs, and whose hard, rigid face, calcu- 
lating eye and intense worldliness of expression 
declare his tyrant passion of avarice to be built on 
the foundation which should uprear his faith——a 
rock. Cast your eye : ‘ittle along the row of 
centre pews, and see that calm, smooth, richly 
dressed gentleman, with the simper of self-com- 
placency playing on his handsome and heartless 
visage. He is what fashion calls a “‘ gay man”— 
what morality calls a scoundrel. A little farther 
on you will observe a young student, with a coun- 
tenance on which is legibly printed the story of a 
recent * spree,” and whose whole appearance gives 
evidence that he is enjoying the mental and phy- 
sical lassitude which follows a debauch. In the 
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pew before him there sits an elderly person whose 
fortunes are engaged in desperate speculations, 
and who is even now calculating knavery for the 
morrow. His manner palpably indicates that be- 
hind that abstracted and lustreless eye his cold 
spirit “‘is playing with some inward bait.” That 
nice little gentleman by his side is a comprehensive 
and intelligent philosopher, who has discovered 
many important truths in ethics and divinity, and 
who deems religion a good thing for the vulgar, 
but rather a useless ornament to the intelligent 
and polite. He would be an atheist were it not 
considered ungenteel ; for he can conceive of no 
higher object of worship than himself. That grave, 
misty, burly, red haired man, a little beyond, is a 
great transcendentalist, and likes our minister be- 
cause he talks of the impersonal reason, among 
the other matters of which he is ignorant. And 
last of all, behold that slim, pale, nervous, fidgetty 
person near the pulpit, moving uneasily in his seat, 
looking as if his brain were filled with nettles, and 
seemingly determined to suffer martyrdom petu- 
lantly. That unfortunate individual is I. And now, 
most penetrating reader, take a wide glance at 
the whole scene, and tell me if you have not a 
view of all human sin, error, vanity and imperfec- 
tion in epitome. But, soft! the clergyman ap- 
proaches. With a mincing gait he walks up the 
broad aisle to the pulpit. After arriving there he 
gazes very contentedly at his audience, and allows 
his jewelled fingers to travel gracefully through his 
curls ; then, with the nonchalance of a man of 
fashion, he commences the “ duties” of the day. 
Pass over the prayers and psalms, and listen to his 
sermon. Mark how agreeably his periods are 
rounded—how sweet and soothing the flow of his 
honeyed diction—how beautiful his enunciation of 
smooth things! With what grace he enlarges on 
the hideousness of sin, and how dexterously he 
avoids personalities! See with what skill he 
plagiarises illustrations from the poets to decorate 
his trite morality. Five bards contributed their 
mite toward the composition of the sentence he 
last uttered. Yet strip his sermon of its gauds, 
and mark what a poor skeleton of thought it is! 
How mean and meagre the soul which underlies 
it! But he is now done—and in coming to a 
quick conclusion gives us the only occasion to be 
thankful which we have had since entering the 
church. 

Sin, as it trips, ambles, strides or hobbles away 
from the sanctuary, warmly eulogises the discourse 
—and for a very apparent reason. It has not 
shattered a single wall of those defences, within 
which selfishness and vanity are protected from the 
occasional assaults of conscience and truth. 

Society is criminally commonplace. An icy 
conventionalism freezes all feeling in social inter- 
course. People are very affable and complimentary 
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in your presence, and insulting in your absence. 

A meaningless flattery sickens you while you are 

in the room—a many-clawed scandal tears you to 

pieces when you have left it. The young ladies 

whom we meet at parties, the young ladies that 

dance, sing, play, giggle, talk and look interesting 
—oh! who can see, hear and understand them 

without casting a regretful look into the bright 
regions of imagination, and wondering if the daz- 
zling creations of poetry are indeed an illusion—if 
Portia, and Rosalind, and Desdemona, and Ophe- 
lia, and Jeannie Deans, and Die Vernon, and So- 
phia Western, are nothing but figments of the 
brain, without even a basis in fact? ‘‘ The beings 
of the mind are not of clay.” O no, certainly not; 
and to me it is the rarest of all wonders to see any 
clay which has beings of mind embodied in it. 
Perhaps other people’ have been more fortunate 
than myself, but my female acquaintance must ex- 
cuse me when I assure them that their presence 
and conversation have done as much toward 
making me a petulant hypocondriac—a mere “ case 
of fiddle-strings”—as any dispensation of my life. 
They have “ slaughtered my heart with pins.” 
Matrons and maidens have combined their monoto- 
nous machinations to madden me into martyrdom. 
Who has never enthusiastically recited beautiful 
poetry to a beautiful face, and received a stare in 
payment for his raptures? In society you find 
that nature, truth and enthusiasm are synonyms 
of insanity. Attend a party, and you will discover 
that those young men who are the most popular are 
those who are the most soulless. I am very unpopu- 
lar at these assemblies ; but those whose hearts are 
as vacant as vanity, and whose heads are as soft as 
the slumbers of innocence, and who are by virtue 
of such qualities enabled to make themselves very 
flat and very agreeable to young ladies—they find 
no commonplace in social intercourse. Their 
minds, bless them! would manage to exist in a 
vacuum. ‘They need no mental or moral atmos- 
phere to supply them with breath. 

The matrimonial scheming we meet in society 
is another trial to patience. A young gentleman 
cannot express any pleasure he receives from ten 
minutes conversation with a lady, without being 
instantly pointed out as a predestined husband. 
Three or four repetitions of the courtesy are all that 
is needed to settle the matter, and then the ma- 
chinery of mammas is put into action, and he is 
compelled to pop the question or incur the charge 
of trifling with her affections ; and a vast deal of 
nonsense and lying is exhumed from old novels 
about the “delicacy of the female heart,” “ gay 
Lotharios,” “blighted affections,” “‘ withered me- 
mories,” “pale cheeks,” “ broken and bleeding 
hearts,” “sentiments,” “ feelings,” &c. &c. &c., 
to overwhelm him with remorse. Many a man 
has his choice between a wife and social disgrace. 
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He takes her as one of the necessary evils of social 
life—in obedience to a conventional law. For my 
own part I must plead scepticism to the misery- 
making power of love. ‘ Santo Sebastiano,” the 
“Children of the Abbey,” and “ Thaddeus of 
Warsaw ” are the epics of the world of sentiment- 
ality, not of the world of poetry or the world of 
couventionalism. I have seen so many hearts 
mended after being broken that I have lost all 
faith in their capacity to continue in a shattered 
condition longer than two months. A young lady 
was once kind enough to honor me with her unre- 
quited affection, and her friends busied themselves 
in swearing off her misery and melancholy upon 
my head. Unconscious of possessing any particu- 
lar fascination, except a salary of two thousand a 
year, and knowing that I had none of the fine arts 
that “‘ chamberers have,” [ distinctly pleaded inno- 
cence to the soft impeachment, and unanswerably 
argued that it was impossible, in the nature of 
things, for the damsel to be unhappy on my ac- 
count Still the accusation was re-urged, and my 
acquaintances were eloquent in “ airing their vo- 
cabulary ” of sentiment on what they were pleased 
to term my unparallelled baseness and treachery. 
At last I was so hard beset that I began to weigh 
the respective advantages of marriage and suicide, 
and took three days to choose between them. At 
the end of the second, however, discovering that 
Miss “ Patience on a monument” had been, during 
the long agony of her suspense, in the constant 
habit of eating large quantities of ham and fresh 
pork for dinner, and had spent but an inconsider- 
able portion of her time in ‘‘ smiling at grief,” I 
sagely concluded that I was a vain ass to mistake 
incipient dyspepsia for confirmed love, and left 
the young lady to ‘‘ pine in thought.” It is with 
great pleasure I can inform my readers that she is 
still living. Had we been married I fear that I 
could not now have the satisfaction of saying the 
same of myself! The truth of the matter is, that 
most of the misery which arises from what is con- 
ventionally termed disappointed affection, is only 
the chagrin of disappointed vanity. As society 
goes, almost every young man who gets engaged 
is a victim to policy ; he is run down and caught, 
asso much game. The affections are thus terribly 
perverted ; first, they find nothing in society to 
which they can cling ; and second, they are forced 
to fasten unnaturally on a particular object, with 
which perhaps they have no real sympathy. “ And 
this,” as Mr. Samuel Brass truly says, “‘ this is the 
world, which turns round on its own axis—has 
lunar influences—revolves round the heavenly bo- 
dies, and comes various games of that sort!” 

But there is one thing which maddens me more 
than anything else—the fear that I am gradually 
assimilating with my circumstances, and becoming 
commonplace myself. My parents inform me that 
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originally there was no dulness or vapidism in my 
constitution, and that I therefore must not blame 
them if | become a dunce and a fool. This is poor 
consolation for one in my condition ' What makes 
me most fear that I am approaching commonplace 
is, a less hearty reaction against the forms of so- 
ciety ; a slight feeling of pleasure in the game of 
naming apples ; a disposition to be prophetical on 
the weather; a maudlin affection of delight in 
hearing persons perform on the piano; an assent 
to the numberless fallacies respecting the pleasure 
to be derived from balls and assemblages ; a habit 
of pretended sympathy with all sewing circles whose 
object is to supply poor people with garments ; an 
attempt to be interested in petty scandal, and the 
hypocritical regret consequent thereon, with an 
occasional liking for defamation ; a disposition to 
write flat verses on little incidents, and laying the 
dictionary under contribution for big words to de- 
scribe little things ; these, and many other signifi- 
cant signs, make me tremble. Pope brought a 
charge of insanity against Curll, the bookseller, 
founded on the fact that he had at one time been 
polite to a customer, and at another refused two 
and sixpence for Sir Richard Blackmore’s essays. 
It seems to me that the indications I have given 
of commonplace are stronger, at least, than those 
which Curll gave of mental aberration ; and the 
intellect of Pope was philosophic, and carefully 
weighed evidence! Besides, with an eternal at- 
tempt to be smart and brilliant in society, in order 
to conceal from myself the creeping on of the 
demon of triteness, my efforts only tend to make 
me vehemently dull. My puns are received in 
silence, or mistaken. I told a young lady yester- 
day that I wondered Byron did not extend his 
wanderings to the desert of Arabia, as he there 
“ might have revelled in a life intense ” (in tents.) 
She replied that the noble bard probably feared 
the sand would injure his eyes. Every joke I 
hazard is received with respectful gravity, as though 
it were an argument on original sin. The risibles 
of my acquaintances, when I unbend myself in 
levity, are as rigid as iron. If I continue to travel 
on the downward path to dulness, a time may 
come when I shall be considered an awful bore. 
Heaven grant it may come, for then I shall have 
an opportunity of revenging myself on my “ dear 
friends,” for their “‘ many kindnesses” to me. 

This essay might be indefinitely extended by 
introducing numerous remarks which, though they 
might be commonplace, would not be out of place ; 
but I forbear. Having no particular cause for hating 
the Columbian Magazine and its readers, and having 
never been bored during the few happy minutes 
in which I made one of the latter, I have conclu- 
ded to rein in my fluency, before my readers have 
exhausted the patience of Job, and are falling back 
on the lamentations of Jeremiah. 
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“Loox! Fred, see what a blaze of beauty is ap- 
proaching.” 

“ Glorious! divine! Who are they?” 

“Those are the fair stars of the season—the 
Misses Dresdon. Of course you have heard of 
Dresdon & Co., and these are the fair and only 
scions of the head of the firm. Shall I introduce 
you?” 

‘* Indeed I hardly know if it would be wise for 
aman with a whole heart to approach too near 
such irresistibles.” 

“ Pshaw ! man, come along ; such opportunities 
are not met with often, I can tell you; and that 
fine figure of yours will meet with a most gracious 
reception, or I never read a woman’s glance aright. 
Did you observe how admiringly the youngest of 
the two cast the brilliancy of her ‘“‘ deep dark eyes” 
upon you as she passed to the dance ?” 

‘‘ Nay, Warren, do not perpetrate your folly 
just now ; such an angel at least should escape 
your jests.” 

“ Jests! man—-I never was more in earnest, 
and by my life I believe you are caught at last. 
Never before did I see you throw such a tribute of 
admiration from your expressive eyes.” 

** Nonsense, Warren—have done, will you. You 
know very well such divine beings are far above 
my humble fortunes, and that I am no trifler where 
woman is concerned.” 

‘True, most severe of ball-room moralists ! 
You do indeed keep your precious self most indus- 
triously aloof from “ heaven’s last best gift ;” but I 
always thought it was because you were waiting 
for an angel to drop in your way, and now here 
are two, heaven-sent, and you complain of their 
being above you.” 

‘“« Above my fortune, I said. Blossoms so ten- 
derly reared would soon wither if removed to a 
hardier clime than that in which they now so bril- 
liantly bloom ; and she will have but life’s ordinary 
portion of worldly goods, who deigns to share my 
destiny, although it will be coupled with a true 
heart’s devotion.” 

“ That I’ll engage ; and I believe you are right 
respecting the beautiful belles. They have been 
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THE BELLES OF THE BALL-ROOM; 
OR LIFE’S VICISSITUDES. 


BY MRS. M. A. ERVING. 


“Thou'rt gifted with beauty—but beauty’s power 
Saves not the heart from affliction’s hour.’ 


brought up to breathe the atmosphere of wealth 
as freely as the air that gives life to us all. They 
are very highly educated too, I understand—speak 
all sorts of languages, and play on all sorts of in- 
struments; and of course they would be no more 
than parlor ornaments to plain men like us. I did 
once, myself, seriously think of addressing the tall 
and stately one, Isabel, as she is called, but I re- 
membered in time that my shirt buttons were apt 
to come off, and I don’t think she could sew one 
on to save her life ; the little one seems the most 
likely of the two to perform such ‘ labors of love.’ 
But, see! the cotillion is over, and sweet Amy will 
think herself neglected if you do not seek a smile 
from her. She is not as proud as the tall one, and 
you will soon find yourself at home with her. So 
come along, man, and make your bow.” 

“ As you will,” and Frederick Lovel quietly 
followed his volatile friend. A short time found 
him conversing with Amy Dresdon as freely as if 
he had known her all his life. 

Madame De Stael says, “‘ there is often in the 
heart some innate image of the beings we are to 
love, that lends to our first sight of them almost 
an air of recognition.” 

And so it proved with Amy and Love]. Both 
felt an uncontrollable interest in each other, and 
both seemed inspired with a sudden and secret 
desire to form a nearer and dearer acquaintance. 
Amy was far superior in mind to the usual portion 
of her sex, and seemed to possess that energy of 
character which can rise above circumstances, and 
adapt itself to every situation in life. This Lovel 
felt after a short conversation with her, and for 
once in his life he found a lovely and gifted woman 
moving in the highest sphere of life, unaccompa- 
nied by that close and baneful follower of beauty— 
affectation. In spite of the caution he had resolved 
upon, he felt, ere the evening was over, that the 
destiny of his affections was decided forever. 

The same may be said of Amy. The handsome 
young doctor, as he was called, had made a deeper 
impression on her hitherto untouched heart, than 
she dared own even to herself ; and when he called 
the next day to leave a book she had requested, 
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THE BELLES OF T 


she felt a livelier glow suffuse her cheek than its 
ordinary maiden blush, and in spite of all effort, an 
embarrassment came over her as unaccountable to 
herself as to her stately and ever self-possessed 
sister, who happened to be in the room at the 
time. 

Visit succeeded visit, and yet Lovel shrank from 
the slightest acknowledgment to Amy of the burn- 
ing flame that was consuming him, so far did he 
feel her wealthy position placed her above his own 
humble fortunes. 

And yet it was only by comparison they were 
humble ; for besides his profession, which promised 
soon to yield him a handsome income, he enjoyed 
a small patrimony, entirely independent of it, quite 
sufficient for all the necessaries, and not a few of the 
comforts of life ; and a fond and high minded woman 
would not have hesitated on account of his circum- 
stances to become the light of his home. Amy, 
above all others, was the very one most likely to 
disregard wealth and find her happiness wholly in 
her husband’s love ; and yet Lovel foolishly hesi- 
tated, and raised an imaginary barrier which a 
few words would have easily dispelled. 

One morning he sought her presence with 
marks of deep agitation on his countenance. After 
struggling for a time, the tale of his love burst 
forth ; but the sweet blush of joy had hardly suffu- 
sed the cheek of the happy Amy, when it was sent 
back to her heart with the fearful rush of despair ; 
for, in the same breath in which he told of his love 
he also spoke of leaving for a long, long time the 
blessed atmosphere of it. Nor was he so presump- 
tuous as to ask, or seek the slightest return. No! 
though her image was engraven forever upon his 
heart, and with her presence every joy of his life 
was left, he wooed her not to his modest home. 
The next day would find him far away on the 
deep sea, accompanying an invalid friend to a 

milder climate, and perhaps ere he again pressed 
the earth of his native city, Amy might bless some 
other home, where, if she were but deservedly be- 
loved, he would ask no more. One kiss of her 
hand was all he sought, and a moment after, she 
stood alone. 

During his fervent and rapid address, Amy stood 
blushing and breathless, without the power of ut- 
tering a word in reply ; and she had been some 
minutes alone before she could collect her scattered 
senses sufficiently to call him back ; but it was too 
late, he had gone, perhaps forever, and with a 
bursting heart she sought her own room, where 
her long pent up feelings soon found vent in a 
passionate gush of tears. 

As her eye in its agony glanced round the gor- 
geous furniture of her chamber, it seemed but to 
renew her grief. “ Oh, hateful wealth!” she ex- 
claimed; “ of what use are you to me but to part 
me from all I care for onearth? And these bau- 
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bles too,” unclasping, as she spoke, the splendid 
bracelet that adorned her arm, and flinging it from 
her, ‘how more than vain you are. Do I sleep 
the sounder because my bedstead is of rosewood, 
and my coverlid of satin? No. Oh! how I hate 
you all—how I wish I was poor. Then I might 
live to some purpose, and my mind have some ob- 
ject worthy of it. Then he would not have hesi- 
tated—he might have—oh ! why does he not know 
me better than to think such vanities as surround me 
could form my happiness? Why does he not judge 
me more worthy of him than to suppose that mere 
wealth is to decide my choice? Ah! little he 
knows me. But I will never marry any one else. 
As you leave me, Frederick, so will you find me.” 

Isabel’s step was heard on the stairs, and Amy 
hastily wiped her eyes, and flung herself on the 
bed just as she entered the room. 

** Where on earth have you been, Amy? Why 
I declare you are not dressed for dinner yet, and 
the bell just ready to ring. Do you not know 
there sre visitors to dine withus? Mr. Simms 
and Mr. Ridgly are already in the parlor; so do 
get up and let me help Anna to make you ‘ pre- 
sentable.’ ” 

‘Thank you, Isabel, but I have a dreadful 
headache, and beg you to make my excuses at 
dinner. 
to go down to day.” 


My eyes ache, and I really am not able 
‘‘ Well, ow unfortunate! But your eyes do 
look horrid. Go to sleep if you can, and I will 
excuse you to the gentlemen.” 

Again the tears burst forth as soon as she was 
alone, but a gentle slumber at length stole over 
her excited frame, and when she awoke, compo- 
sure was in some measure restored to her feelings. 
From that time forth a veil was flung over her 
heart that hid its beatings from every eye, and not 
even the penetrating Isabel could fathom its depths, 
though she strongly suspected something unusual 
was therein concealed. 

But Amy kept well her own secret, and con- 
tinued to busy herself among her books and flaw- 
ers, as was lier wont, only withdrawing more from 
society, and showing a greater love for solitude. 
It was observed, too, that when her father would 
make her some costly present she would lock up 
the gift with a kind of loathing, and in her heart 
she denounced the wealth that surrounded her with 
so many useless luxuries. 

But a change was hastening that was little an- 
ticipated. A few months after Frederick Lovel’s 
departure, business among all classes began to 
decline most rapidly. The merchants of course 
shared most deeply in the general gloom, and the 
failure of a large and responsible firm opened the 
door fora general rush into bankruptey ; but when 
the house of Dresdon & Co., that had so long stood 
firm amid several similar shocks, was added to the 
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list, the public fairly stood aghast. . Dres- 
don was half frantic at first ; but as bi of his 
partners, with himself, owned an ample ptoperty 
independent of their business capital, he hoped 
that by uniting together, and yielding up all, they 
might be enabled to meet the enormous demands 
against them, and go on with their business. But 
the other gentlemen had no such old fashioned 
notions, as they called them, and declared that 
what the funds of the firm could not meet must go 
unpaid. They had suffered from the failures of 
others, and it was but to be expected that some 
should suffer through theirs. 

In vain Mr. Dresdon intreated them to act more 
honorably. ‘Their private property was sufficient 
to retire upon, and they had no idea of again 
entering business. All he could get was a just 
division of the debts; and after the funds of the 
firm had been fairly distributed among the credit- 
ors, he called his own share of them together, and 
without reserve yielded up all the property he pos- 
sessed. Even the costly robes and jewels of his 
daughters, and everything that could be converted 
into money, were freely relinquished. Only the 
few household articles allowed by law, and the 
plainest part of their wardrobe, were retained. Too 
happy were they, when this sacrifice had been 
made, to find that every demand against them was 
fairly and honestly met ; and Mr. Dresdon had the 
extreme satisfaction of holding in his hand not a 
mere discharge through the favor of his creditors, 
but a receipt in full for every cent he had ever owed 
them. But the evening of the day that gave him 
such honorable testimony literally found him and 
his family without a shelter of their own in which 
to lay their heads; and they were obliged for a 
few days to accept the rather cold invitation of one 
of their former most frequent guests, who, accord- 
ing to the world, felt there was no need now of 
showing attention to the ruined family. Their 
day of returning benefits was over, and the sooner 
they sank into oblivion the better, said their fash- 
ionable friends and acquaintances. Isabe] and 
Amy were no longer “ the two sweet loves,” “ and 
the sooner they went about getting their living the 
better,” said the silly, but highly fashionable Mrs. 
Upton, who used to think she could not exist if she 
did not see the “lovely blossoms” every day. Oh! 
wealth, how potent thou art! But one short month 
and the beautiful belles, as they had been styled, 
were quite forgotten in the gay world. And why? 
They had lost that cestus of power—wealth. 

It was truly touching to see how variously each 
member of the family was affected by the change 
in their circumstances. Mr. Dresdon seemed 
turned to the calm, cold stoic. Pale, collected 
and firm, yet still courteous and polite, he never 
uttered a syllable more than was necessary. He 
seemed to lose all thought for himself and family, 
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until his creditors were settled with ; then indeed 
their totally destitute condition brought a burst of 
frenzy upon him ; but it soon subsided, and he re- 
sumed his calm demeanor. 

His wife had long been an invalid, and now 
seemed fast sinking into imbecility. She took but 
little notice of anything that was going on, and 
only appeared to wonder at the unusual bustle 
about her. Isabel, the proud Isabel, seemed turned 
to stone. No word, no murmur nor sign of grief 
escaped her lips. In silence she gathered her costly 
possessions together and brought them to the as- 
sembled creditors. But Amy seemed inspired with 
new life. Never was her step more light, or her 
countenance more radiant than when she followed 
her sister and yielded her share to the hammer. 
Even the stern men who demanded the sacrifice 
from the sisters were touched at the willingness 
with which she resigned her property to them, and 
they begged her to accept the jewel she prized the 
most as a memento of their admiration of her 
conduct. 

But the noble hearted girl refused. “I have 
shared in my father’s prosperity,” she said, ‘‘ and 
it is but proper I follow his example in meeting a 
reverse ; all I have to ask of you is, to bear wit- 
ness to the honorable and self-denying manner in 
which he has met your demands, and returned you 
your own, should you ever hear men revile him, 
or associate him with those who have wronged 
you. Remember an unsullied name is all he has 
left now, and his daughter entreats you to guard 

it.” 

And now it became necessary to seek some 
’ cheap tenement where they might retire and by 
some means gain a living. Amy readily accompa- 
nied her father to seek one, and pleasantly chatted 
along the way, saying how comfortably they would 
soon be settled ; and how, by all exerting them- 
selves, they would realize a handsome support. 
Alas! poor girl, she little knew what a world she 
was now cast upon, or through what tears and 
struggles the unfortunate have to make their way. 

Many a bye street was threaded before they 
could find a place likely to suit their fallen fortunes, 
and at the same time not jar too harshly on the 
refined feelings which poverty only made the more 
sensitive. 

At last they were obliged to take up with part 
of a tenement owned and occupied by a widow 
and her daughter. Two small rooms on the first 


, floor, one in the attic, and a kitchen, were now to 


accommodate the delicately nurtured family who, 
but a few weeks before, had been inhabiting one 
of the stateliest mansions in the city. 

But Amy declared that it would just suit their 
furniture, and Maria, the landlady’s daughter, 
would be company for them ; besides they would 
be far removed from their fashionable acquaint- 
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ances and would run no risk of having their feel- 
ings hurt by frequently meeting them. So the place 
was taken, and Amy, accompanied by her former 
maid, Anna, who was strongly attached to her, 
and who resolutely refused to leave her until the 
family were settled, proceeded to remove the fur- 
niture and put things “ to rights.” 

Amy indeed knew but little about house clean- 
ing and “ fixing,” but she cheerfully followed 
Anna’s directions, and soon had the delight of 
seeing how well the carpet fitted, and the table 
and chairs looked in their places ; and how com- 
fortable her parents’ bedroom would be. The 
warm hearted Anna only regretted that there was 
no place for her to sleep in, else she would stay 
without any wages, whether the young ladies would 
let her or no. “ For how could they get along 
without her? They never made a fire in their 
lives, and knew no more how to get breakfast than 
a babe, let alone the many other household things 
necessary to comfort. Stay she would, for a few 
days, if she had to sleep in the entry, and every 
week she would come and see about their washing.” 
So spoke the noble girl, and Amy felt, as she enu- 
merated the many things necessary to be done in 
housekeeping, that her maid was far superior to 
herself in all the knowledge that adds to the com- 
fort of human beings, and she marvelled how her 
parents had been so blind as to bring herself and 
sister up, merely to adorn a parlor, when they 
lived in a world so precarious and changeable. 
Gladly would she have exchanged her many fash- 
ionable accomplishments for half the really useful 
knowledge of Anna; and gladly did she avail 
herself of the kind girl’s readiness “ to show her 
how to do things.” 

In the grateful assistance of Anna, Amy was but 
after all reaping the good seed she had once care- 
lessly sown. Some years before, she had seen a 
young girl sitting on a stoop weeping, and though 
but a mere child, she could not pass on without 
inquiring into the cause of her grief. The girl 
had been all day vainly seeking employment. Her 
mother had long been bed-ridden, and her brother, 
whose labor supported them, had been sick with a 
fever many days. They were now entirely desti- 
tute, and the poor girl knew not what to do. 

Amy soon brought her to her own home, and a 
short time found the wants of the wretched family 
fully administered to. The brother soon recovered, 
and again was enabled to support his mother as 
long as she lived. At her death, which took place 
in a few months, Anna came to live with Amy, 
and faithfully served her more for love than for 
money, though Amy freely lavished the latter upon 
her when in her power. And now the services of 
the grateful girl were worth all price to the humbled 
family. 

The bread they “ cast upon the waters,” when 
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they first assisted her, was now to return to them 
with full interest ; while that which they had given 
to the prosperous, and those who had it in their 
power to make a full return, seemed lost forever. 

The first evening the Dresdons spent in their 
new abode was cheerless in the extreme. The 
father was as usual calm and silent, and the mother, 
after a few unintelligible expressions, sank into her 
usual half dreamy state. Isabel, with the same 
cold fixedness in her face, poured out the tea, and 
took no notice whatever of Amy’s endeavors to 
introduce something like conversation. At an 
early hour they separated for the night, but little 
did they think that upon one, the beautiful light 
of earth was never again to dawn! 

The husband and father was released that night 
from the agonizing throes that, long unknown, had 
rioted within his heart and brain, until nature could 
bearno more. He was found in the morning with 
his head buried in his hands, stiff and cold. Every 
effort was made to restore him, but he had evi- 
dently been dead for hours. A rush of blood to 
the head had caused apoplexy, the physician said. 

We must pass over the wild grief of his now 
truly wretched family, for such things cannot be 
well expressed in words. ‘Too soon had they to 
arouse themselves to the stern necessity of finding 
some means to supply their daily food ; and even 
Isabel seemed nerved to the painful task. 

But what to do was the question. Hundreds 
had been spent upon their education, and they had 
always been thought highly accomplished. A 
school therefore was first proposed, but alas! they 
had not been taught the art of teaching others, and 
were as ignorant as an infant how to turn their 
acquirements to account. Besides, in the first 
agony of their grief they shrank from the publicity 
of getting scholars, even if they had known how to 
succeed in such an occupation. The needle was 
the next thing thought of; but there they were 
more ignorant than in anything. Moderately 
skilful in embroidery and worsted work, they knew 
not how to shape the simplest garment. Still 
Amy thought that if they could get a few common 
shirts, with a pattern, they might be able to make 
one. 

With the assistance of Anna they succeeded ; but 
alas! they found that their utmost endeavors would 
hardly bring them fifty cents a day. And this to 
get everything with would never answer. 

Isabel and Amy found that they would soon be 
without bread if they did not get some more pro- 
fitable employment. After a night of painful 
thought, Isabel, who was a beautiful scribe, deter- 
mined to apply to some lawyer for copying. With 
a choking heart she went on her errand, but it was 
long before she could find courage to enter any 
of the numerous offices by which she passed. At 
length seeing an elderly gentleman of a benevolent 
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countenance standing at the door of one, she took 
courage and entered it. As soon as she could 
command her trembling voice, she told her errand, 
and begged him if in his power to grant her request. 
He silently handed her a pen and asked for a spe- 
cimen of her writing. It seemed to satisfy him, 
and he told her she had not applied in vain ; that 
if she would leave her name and number, he would 
send her a plentiful supply the next morning With 
a slight tinge on her cheek, Isabel gave the desired 
information. 

“Ah! I knew your noble father,” he quickly 
replied. ‘ You are happy in being the daughter 
of such a man. I will call myself upon you in the 
morning.” 

And Isabel took her leave with a lighter heart 
than she had known since the first day of her mis- 
fortunes. But it was not the promise of employ- 
ment that so thrilled her; it was the just and ready 
tribute given to the memory of her father. Oh! 
how much delight those few words gave the hearts 
of the afflicted daughters ! 

Mr. Heartly was as good as his word, and sup- 
plied the sisters with plenty of copying, paying 
them so well that they soon trebled their former 
gains, often calling upon them, and with kind and 
benevolent words cheering them on in their deso- 
late path. 

Anna, in the meanwhile, took all the labor of 
the housekeeping off their hands, receiving her 
board in return, and doing needle work, in which 
she was very expert, during her leisure. Thus 
nearly two years had passed, and the sisters had 
become quite reconciled to their fallen fortunes ; 
and had it not been for the anxiety they felt for 
their poor mother, who, day by day, gradually 
wasted away before their eyes, they might in a 
great measure have recovered more than their 
former happiness. For the path of duty is adorned 
with thousands of unseen flowers, though its sharp 
thorns often for a while conceal them. But they 
who steadfastly persevere are sure to find them at 
last ; and then what a priceless treasure they prove 
to the toilworn pilgrim. 

Isabel and Amy had truly found it so; and now 
what formerly seemed to their blinded vision a 
hard and dreary fate, had become invested with a 
crown of beauty and glory ; for the scales had fallen 
from their eyes, and they beheld the unerring hand 
ofa wise Providence leading them on safely through 
quicksands and whirlwinds, to a home of loveliness 
and joy, where none but the tried aitd purified 
might enter. And they gratefully blessed the hand 
that had brought them forth from the hot bed of 
worldly vanities, even though it was through the 
furnace of affliction, and given them the hope of a 
glorious hereafter. 

Not a little to this blessed change had their good 
friend, Mr. Heartly, contributed, and many a bless- 
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ing from the sisters was secretly called upon his 
head. 

But a new grief now awaited them in the loss 
of their mother, who, in just two years after their 


; father’s death, was quietly laid beside him. Ah! 


how lonely those orphans felt then; but the hand 
of their heavenly father was still above and around 
them, and blessed days were coming that neither 
had ever dared hope for. 

One day Ishbel found it necessary to call at Mr. 
Heartly’s office ; just as she was about leaving it, 
a young man entered. As his eye fell upon her 
he started, and to her surprise called her by name. 

“Ts it Mr. Lovel?” she asked, half doubtingly. 

“It is,’ he replied; “and your sister, is she 
well? I have been looking for you this week 
past. It is now eight days since I returned to the 
city, and I beg you will allow me to accompany 
you home.” 

Isabel hardly knew, how to answer ; but it sud- 
denly struck her that Amy might have more to do 
with the visit than herself, and she at once con- 
sented. 

During their walk, Lovel expressed himself most 
feelingly on the change of their fortunes, which he 
for the first time heard after he landed, and yet 
when Isabel frankly owned how they had ceased 
to regret it, he seemed like one inspired with a 


; sudden happiness which he could hardly contain. 
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At length they reached home, and Lovel was 
once more in the presence of his beloved one. 

“Amy!” he said softly, but though her back 
was turned to the door, and she stood at the end 
of the room, the sound of that dear voice went to 
her heart like electricity, and she was soon folded 
to the breast of him who had so long reigned su- 
preme within her own. 

And now what need to tell the rest? How Amy 
soon became a happy bride, and a few months 
found the sisters moving in their proper sphere in 
society? How Isabel, too, was wooed and won by 
the nephew and heir of Mr. Heartly, and how the 
good old man ever found a true daughter in her? 
And how the sisters, never forgetting the lesson 
they had learned in their adversity, are bringing 
up their beautiful children as is meet for the dwel- 
lers of this changing and care filled world ; that, 
should they ever meet a reverse of fortune, they 
may not have to undergo also the painful experi- 
ence of their mothers ? 

“ Let us remember what we suffered through 
our want of useful knowledge,” said Amy to Isabel, 
‘and educate our daughters for something besides 
mere drawing-room appendages. Let us give them 
knowledge before accomplishments, the useful be- 
fore the ornamental, and the blessing from above 
sought through all.” And upon this rule they are 
steadfastly acting. 

New York, 1844. 
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THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER. 


BY MISS MARTHA RUSSEL. 





‘*Wuo would have fancied that these jagged, 
rocky hills enclosed in their circle such a sweet 
village as this? Why, it is like fairy enchant- 
ment!” 

Such is the involuntary exclamation of almost 
every lover of the beautiful, as he leaves the rough 
mountain road and turns toward the village of 
Minden. 

Fairy enchantment! Yes, indeed. But, ah, the 
world is prone to unbelief! We know not why 
the domains of the elfin people should be confined 
to “merrie England’ and some other parts of 
the old world—nor do we believe they are. Indeed, 
we have proof positive to the contrary; for what 
are all those beautiful green circles, under the old 
oaks down in Deacon Dudley’s pasture, but rings 
in which the fairies hold their moonlit dances? 
And then, on some mornings, especially Monday 
mornings, many a pretty girl in the village will 
tell you that every thing is out of place, that some- 
how every thing goes wrong; and how shall this 
be accounted for, if we must not believe that some 
of the mischievous cousins of Puck or Robin Good- 
fellow have interfered? Besides, dear reader, 
Minden is somewhat renowned for its share in the 
memorable Salem witchcraft, and many a legend 
of that “ awful delusion” is still preserved among 
its inhabitants. 

Otherwise, Minden has nothing peculiar. Even 
its beauty is not uncommon. Hundreds of similar 
villages lie wedged in between the hills of dear 
New-England. There, on the west side of the 
road, are the meeting-house and school-house. 
Just behind them are two or three little, low, dila- 
pidated buildings. These are the last of the 
‘“‘Sabba-day houses,” where those whose homes 
were not in the village spent the recess between 
the services on the Sabbath—the fathers and uncles 
criticising the sermon—the mothers and aunts 
talking over the deaths, births and marriages, and 
exchanging pledges of friendship in the shape of 
fennel seed, orange peel and sweet flag. 

Farther along stands the store, and nearly oppo- 
site this, the low gambrel roofed house of widow 
Barker. Just on the corner appears the new cot- 
tage of the Doctor, and beyond, in that neat white 
house, with the honey-suckle over the door, lives 
the minister. Down by the river, in that red house, 
with the tall hollyhocks and sun-flowers in front, 
Aunt Polly Chinnin lives, and the noise of her 
loom can be heard from morning till night. On 
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the hill stands the blacksmith’s shop, whose little 
chimney, belching showers of sparks, I have 
watched many a time in the long winter evenings, 
wondering whether Vesuvius or Etna could equal 
that. But come with me down the lane yonder, 
and stop at that substantial-looking house around 
which there is so much shrubbery. That is the 
residence of Aunt Sally Collins, and there I pur- 
pose to begin my story. 

It was a lovely summer evening. The large 
rain drops on the foliage around the house, glitter- 
edin the beams of the setting sun, for a mass of 
clouds had first swept rapidly over the heavens, 
and, 

“ Like hooded friars, 
Told their beads in drops of rain.”’ 

An old gentleman, accompanied by a young 
girl, came slowly down the lane, and reached the 
little red gate, just as Aunt Sally appeared from 
the barn yard, with two swimming pails of fresh 
milk. The girl sprang away from her companion, 
and holding up her hands, full of shrubs, ex- 
claimed, 

“‘See here! Aunt Sally, here are the sassafras 
and heart’s-ease you have wanted so much. And 
besides, I have an apron full of wild roses and blue 
scullcap—and here is the first goldenrod that has 
blossomed this season.” 

“‘ Well, well, Clara, I will take care of them, 
when I have strained my milk. But, mercy on 
us, child, what is the matter with your dress? 
Why, it was span clean, when you went out this 
afternoon !” 

Clara gazed at the skirt of her muslin, with a 
half sad, half comical countenance, and replied, 

“T never thought—but it can be washed, you 
know.” 

‘‘ Never thought,” interrupted the old gentle- 
man, Mr. Hayden, sarcastically, ‘* No, I’ll warrant, 
she never once thought that old Goody Smith’s 
barn-yard was not a parlor. Not content with 
dragging me over fences and ditches after those 
good for nothing weeds, to which you, in your wis- 
dom, are pleased to impute such miraculous virtues, 
the gypsey must need stop to speak with every 
dirty urchin, and listen to every old woman’s com- 
plaints of rheumatism, crick in the back, and all 
that, until we reached o!d Goody Smith’s. It seems 
the old dunce fell down yesterday and sprained 
her ancle. She was hobbling out to the yard with 
her milk-pail, and Miss Clara, forgetting both her 
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dress and my gout, left me standing in the wet 
grass, while she milked the cow herself. She has 


brought home a good share of the milk on her 


dress. If she has one grain of sense, she will 
learn to leave old women’s cows alone, next 
time.” 

“ But, dear Mr. Hayden, Mrs. Smith could hard- 
ly walk even with her staff. You did not leave 
little Jem Bradley alone, when he fell into the 
ditch the other day.” 

‘* No, but I told the young rascal I would if he 
fellin there again. Be sure of this, Miss Clara, 
you will not get me out to gather weeds again, I 
can tell you.” 

*‘ No, because we start for New-York to-mor- 
row. But, perhaps, we shall have time in the 
morning to go down and inquire after Mrs. Smith’s 
ancle,” replied the merry girl, as she sprang past 
him into the house. 

Clara Harrington had been Mr. Hayden’s ward, 
and was now his adopted daughter. She was the 
only being on earth whose influence he could 
tolerate, or who could live with him and act with 
entire freedom. He was naturally endowed with 
some of the best qualities of heart and mind, but 
his first experiences of life had been very unfortu- 
nate and veryunhappy. His father had died when 
he was quite young, and left him sole heir of im- 
mense wealth; but his better qualities, under the 
management of a weak mother, and amid the dan- 
gerous exposures by which she allowed him to be 
surrounded, instead of receiving that cultivation, 
which would have made his whole life a blessing to 
himself and others, had given way to the influence 
of some very serious faults, among which were 
pride, self-will, and a recklessness of all restraint. 
Early in life he had contracted an imprudent mar- 
riage, and afterward had suffered severely in his 
domestic relations. 

At length, he was left almost alone, with none 
but distant relatives around him, and almost desti- 
tute of the usual sources of enjoyment. He had 
suffered and grown wiser perhaps—but he was not 
yet purified. He became gloomy, morose and 
misanthropic. He shunned society and confined 
himself to the solitude of his own room. He 
would not permit the slightest allusion to the cir- 
cumstances under which he had suffered, and so 
great was the awe with which he inspired the ser- 
vants that they ceased to mention it to one ano- 
ther. 

About this time a Mr. Harrington, who had 
been his most intimate friend in the days of his 
boyhood, died in a distant part of the country, be- 
queathing to his love and care his little portionless 
daughter, Clara, then about four years old. This 
bequest annoyed him. If Mr. Harrington had 
requested him to bestow half of his fortune on his 
child, it would have been done with little hesitation, 
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but he could not endure the thought of having a 
child in his house; yet he could not slight his 
friend’s dying request, and little Clara was sent in- 
to the country, and placed under the care of Aunt 
Sally Collins. Aunt Sally was a distant relative 
of his mother and once had lived awhile in her 
family. Often, in the summer, he had spent seve- 
ral weeks at her house in Minden. Though she 
did not belong to what he had been accustomed to 
regard as society, yet she was now the only person 
with whom he took any pains to preserve an in- 
tercourse. She was indeed one of the “ excellent 
of the earth,” and in his present mood, her quiet 
house and sincere, homely kindness were so plea- 
sant to him, that after little Clara went to reside 
with her, his visits to Minden became more fre- 
quent and protracted. Aunt Sally cared very litule 
for his peevishness. She had an admirable tact 
for talking either with him or at him, as his mood 
might direct, and was accustomed to say that his 
growl was a great deal worse than his bite. 

At first, he took no notice of the child except that 
he was careful to put his cane and gold spectacles 
out of her reach, and gently removed her play- 
things, when she placed them too near his easy 
chair. One day, however, on entering the sitting- 
room, he found Clara seated in a large high stufled 
chair. On her head was one of Aunt Sally’s high 
crowned caps. The bows of his gold spectacles 
were tangled in her mass of sunny curls, and the 
glasses thus retained before her eyes. In one hand 
she held Doddridge’s “‘ Rise and Progress” wrong 
end up, and with the other she was waving Aunt 
Saliy’s immaculate Sunday fan. Her rosy lips 
were slightly compressed, and with such an evident 
attempt to imitate Aunt Sally’s manner and look 
when she rested from her labors on the Sabbath, 
that Mr. Hayden burst into a hearty laugh. 

From that moment Clara was the victor. She 
gained a complete triumph over his misanthropy. 
Henceforth she was allowed to arrange her baby- 
house where she pleased, and was even permitted 
to play all manner of tricks on his favorite dog 
Crisp. A close acquaintance began between them 
and in the hours which during his visits he spent 
in playing with her, talking to her, or taking her 
out to ride, he seemed once more to have found 
something like real happiness. The child had 
taught him that he was still capable of human 
hopes and human feelings. Her influence over 
him grew with her years. She was now the great 
interest of his life. Unsocial as he might be with 
others, he seldom wanted words when with her, 
though his tone generally seemed to be fretful and 
impatient. He took great pains with her educa- 
cation, lavishly supplied her wants, granted her 
requests, and yielded to her persuasions. Yet he 
never failed to maintain that she had never in her 
life made a reasonable request, or to give her 
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notice that he would not be made an old fool of The tears started to Clara’s eyes, as, in strug- 


any longer. 

Though for several years past, Clara had spent 
much of her time in the city, yet her home had 
continued to be with Aunt Sally. Now she was 
going to reside permanently with Mr. Hayden. 
During her residence in Minden, she had expe- 
rienced little beside love and joy; words were 
always easy and ready to her as her breath, yet 
next morning on her departure when she received 
the parting embrace of her foster mother, who she 
knew loved her better than any thing else on earth, 
she found it impossible to speak. Aunt Sally 
remained standing in the porch watching the car- 
riage through her tear dimmed spectacles, until it 
disappeared behind the hills. 

“ Miss Clara will be kind o’ homesick, I guess,” 
said Hannah Hill, the old lady’s help, who stood in 
the doorway behind her mistress. 

“ Yes,” Aunt Sally replied, wiping her eyes with 
the corner of her checked apron; ‘the old house 
will be lonesome as a jail,now. She is a blessed 
child, always merry as a cricket, and so handy 
about the house. ‘There never was any body like 
her to chirk me up when I had the rheumatiz. 
Well, the Lord’s will be done. It is better for her 
to go. Mr. Hayden thinks the world of her. 
Cross as he pretends to be, he almost worships her 
and she can do any thing she pleases with him.” 

This was an important change to Clara in more 
respects than one. Hitherto her better nature had 
been most active, but she had never been seriously 
tempted or tried. She was now at that age’when 
a woman’s character begins to take its life-long 
direction, and she was going to occupy a place in 
society where there were many fearful exposures. 

The next morning after their arrival in the city, 
Mr. Hayden led her through the spacious and luxu- 
riously furnished rooms of his mansion. 

“ This is your kingdom, Clara,” he said, “* you 
are sole mistress here. Leave my library and bed- 
room undisturbed. In all other respects, arrange 
and rule as you please. I have not brought you 
here to spend your days listening to the querulous 
complaints of a gouty oldman. Mrs. More, whom 
you have seen formerly, will introduce you into 
what the world calls society. She is in every res- 
pect a suitable chaperon for you.” 

“But you will go with me. You will not dis- 
miss me into this strange world without your 
countenance and support?” 

“T have renounced it, child; I am weary of it. 
You will find companions enough, and their 
flatteries may soon lead you to forget such an old 
fool as I. Who knows? How should it be other- 
wise?” he muttered, as he drew aside a heavy 
damask curtain that draped the window where they 
stood and gazed abstractedly on the fashionable 
throng below. 
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gling to speak, she laid her hand in his and looked 
up iato his face. 

‘‘T did not mean to pain you, child,” he said, 
more kindly, “‘ but I have very littie faith in human 
nature. We shal] see. You are a good girl, and 
perhaps you will succeed to convince me that men 
are ail saints, women all angels, and this weari- 
some world of ours a very paradise. But there is 
Mrs. More with a bevy of fair girls coming to 
call on you. For this once I will go with you to 
receive them. o 

Clara Harrington was not what is called beauti- 
ful, but her mind and heart, now fresh from her 
happy home in Minden, were beautiful exceeding- 
ly, and in her tones, her countenance and her 
manners, there was that strange something which 
is sure to win respect and love. Her unworn 
heart and strict ideas of truth were often at vari- 
ance with the diplomacy of the fashionable Mrs. 
More, yet she soon became a favorite, not only 
with that lady, but also with the gay circle in 
which she moved. 

As the protegé¢ of Mrs. More, and the acknow- 
ledged heiress of Mr. Hayden, she soon became 
an object of no smal! interest to the gentlemen. 
Mr. Hayden was right. Mrs. More wasin all 
respects a suitable chaperon. No young lady 
could move in the world of fashion under a more 
secure or skilful guidance. Yet this lady was very 
anxious that her protegé should make a brilliant 
marriage, and her pride was fully gratified when 
Clara became the promised bride of Walter Whit- 
ney, a son of one of the oldest and wealthiest 
families in the city. He had paid his addresses to 
Clara at the suggestion of a managing mother, 
and was pleased with her for several reasons, 
chiefly, however, because she was an object of 
marked attention to so many others. 

He was young, handsome, refined and elegant 
in his manners, and endowed with much wit and 
vivacity. He had made no real impression on her 
heart ; but she was pleased with him, and had ac- 
cepted him, chiefly because he was the favorite of 
Mr. Hayden. 

In the feelings with which she made this engage- 
ment, an eye that read her whole heart, might have 
seen that Clara was not altogether the same she 
had been. All social diseases are contagious, and 
her pure and ingenuous heart was beginning to re- 
ceive something of the tone which prevailed among 
the fashionables with whom she associated. Often 
of late in her wn thoughts she had congratulated 
herself on the advantages of her position and 
rejoiced that Mr. Hayden was so very rich ; and, 
in accepting Mr. Whitney’s proposal, she thought 
of nothing with so much satisfaction as the pros- 
pect of becoming for life one of the proudest and 
most courted of the proud circle where she was. 
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It is true such meditations did not always leave her 
quite satisfied with herself. She was one of the 
very last to aim at influence over her friends, yet 
none could fail to see that her influence over Mr. 
Hayden was almost unbounded, and the needy, 
who sought favors of him, soon learnt to approach 
him through her. This circumstance gave her 
occupation for a portion of her time and thought, 
and she found continual delight in her unwearied 
ministry of benevolence to the poor. But even this 
movement of her heart was in danger of losing its 
purity. She really was superior to most of those 
with whom she associated. She had more truth 
and purity. Yet she was becoming too conscious 
of it. There was a growing tendency to be proud 
of her goodness, and to cherish one of the most 
insidious, and, perzaps, it would not be too much 
to add, one ef the most beautiful forms of selfish- 
ness ; but no, selfishness, that fatal poison to human 
happiness, never was—never can be regard 

beautiful. , 

And did nothing come in her experience to re- 
vive the inner light? A trial was at hand, and 
we will see how she met it. 

The servants of the house invariably manifested 
the warmest attachment to their young mistress— 
all but Mrs. Price, or old Annie, as she was called, 
who had been in the family from the time of Mr. 
Hayden’s boyhood. Old Annie could not seriously 
dislike her but she was never very cordial. One 
evening, on her return from a party, Clara learned 
that Annie was suflering severely from a paralytic 
attack. She went immediately to the room where 
the poor creature lay almost speechless. After 
satisfying herself that every thing possible had 
been done for her relief and comfort, she dismissed 
the servants to their rest and assumed the duties of 
nurse herself. And Clara really was a matchless 
nurse. It was evident that old Annie felt this as 
the kind-hearted girl watched at her bedside, 
smoothed her pillows, and ministered to all her 
wants. Towards morning, as Clara was bending 
over the bed to arrange the pillows, she sought to 
press Clara’s hand between her palsied fingers and 
made an earnest attempt to speak. Clara bent 
nearer to catch her meaning, but was able to dis- 
tinguish only the words—‘‘ my poor boy—try fo 
persuade his—” 

“ Your son, Annie? Have youa son? Where is 
he? He shall be sent for.” 

Annie struggled once more to speak, but Clara 
could make out only the broken sentences—“ Poor 
Francis—cursed him and cast him ofi—but the old 
man’s hour will come.” The invalid exhausted by 
her effort soon fell into an uneasy slumber. When 
she awoke, Clara once more proposed to send for 
her son. 

‘*My son,” mumbled the poor creature, ‘ Oh, 
yes, he was my son. Nobody else loved him.” 
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She continued to speak with the confused utter- 
ance so peculiar to the paralytic and so painful to 
those who listen, yet Clara gathered from her dis- 
jointed exclamations enough to startle her with a 
new and painful idea of Mr. Hayden and of her 
own position in his family. She learned that Mr. 
Hayden had a son, still living, perhaps, who had 
been for years exiled from home, with his father’s 
curse. She knew nothing of her adopted father’s 
history. Aunt Sally, who supposed his son was 
dead, had told her Mr. Hayden had no children. 
The dawn had scarcely begun, when Mrs. Brown, 
the old housekeeper appeared in the chamber to 
relieve Clara. On hearing what old Annie had 
said, in a hushed voice, she confirmed it. 

“ Annie was Francis Hayden’s nurse,” she con- 
tinued, ‘“‘and she has never been the same since 
the boy left home, nor the master either for that 
matter, though he seems kind o’ cheerful-like since 
you came among us.” 

Clara could not rest. The disclosure had taken 
too strong a hold onher. All her better nature 
was moved and pained, and the more by her own 
relation to the parties. She longed for a clear ac- 
count of the matter and at first thought of going 
at once to Mr. Hayden. Finally, she concluded to 
confide what she had heard to the family physician, 
Dr. Seely, who she knew had been for a long time 
her guardian’s most confidential friend. From him 
she heard the following story. 

When quite young, Mr. Hayden, in opposition 
to the wishes of his haughty family, had married a 
girl of, what they termed, low extraction, whose 
dazzling beauty was equalled only by her heart- 
lessness and her disposition for intrigue. After 
two or three years spent in domestic contentions, 
she eloped with a fashionable foreigner, leaving 
behind her only child, a boy about two years old. 
This deeply wounded her husband’s pride, and his 
pride alone, for there was no aflection to be wound- 
ed, the marriage having been the result of mere 
impulse. When left alone with his child, Mr, 
Hayden’s character underwent a modification. He 
began to love that child as he had never before 
loved any thing. And the boy was worthy of his 
father’s love. As he grew older, his character 
revealed none of his father’s violent pride or his 
mother’s spirit for intrigue. Always pleasant and 
amiable, always truthful and kind, his gentle, con- 
fiding manners won respect and love, even from his 
father’s enemies. 

He developed an exquisite taste for music and 
painting, and, as manhood advanced, felt an infin- 
ite longing to visit the cities of Italy, that holy 
land of the fine arts. He finally obtained a reluc- 
tant consent from his father, and after wandering 
and enjoying through Italy and several other coun- 
tries of Europe, he returned to Florence, to spend 
a few months before he sailed for home. Here he 
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formed an acquaintance with a Colonel Crawford, ’ mistress, it was cold and dark. Francis Hayden 
an invalid English officer, and his daughter. Mary ‘ and his innocent wife came between her and hap- 
Crawford was lovely as a poet’s most delicious ; piness. She resolyed at once to do all in her power 
twilight dream. Her mind was a bright fountain ‘ to induce Mr. Hayden to find out the place of his 
of beautiful thoughts, and her heart sympathised * son’s residence and send for him home. Dr. Seely 
earnestly with all that was true and pure. She ; warmly encouraged her purpose, Wut advised her 
was just such a being as should find a home in the © to manage with the utmost prudende, in breaking 


heart of Francis Hayden, and the matter to him. 
“Silent as one who treads on new fallen snow, > €You do not know your guardian as I do, 
Love came upon them, ere they were aware.” Clara,” he said, ‘ any allusion to persons or circum- 


The stars of the Italian sky never looked down ‘ stances connected with his wife’s misconduct, has 
on a happier heart than his, when, on the banks of never failed of rousing him to madness, and the 
the Arno, he first won her promise to be his own ¢ violence of his indignation is terrible. Time has 
forever. seemed to strengthen it. But he hasa heart. Find 

He wrote to his father immediately, giving a ; the way to his heart and you may succeed. We 
full account of Mary’s family and asking his con- ; will not despair in a good cause. I have acquaint- 
sent to his marriage. How impatiently he waited § ances in England through whom I can make in- 
fora reply! It came, but instead of the ready ~ quiries. Perhaps it will be wiser for you to wait 
consent which he had anticipated, his father swore % awhile before you speak to him, until I have ob- 
eternal hatred to the name of Crawford, and bade «tained intelligence of Francis and his family.” 
him, on the peril of his curse, never to see the girl * Clara confided her purpose to Mrs. More and 
again, but to return home instantly. ; that lady sought to dissuade her from it. 

It was a near relative of Mary’s father with > “You are very foolish, my good Clara,’ she 
whom Mrs. Hayden had eloped, and his son’s pro- { urged; “It is a long time since this happened. 
posal to marry into that family, had roused the ® Francis may be dead. If living, he is probably 
terrible indignation of Mr. Hayden’s wounded ; provided for, as he has never applied to his father. 
pride, which for years had slumbered. ’ At any rate, you are a little romantic, which in 

From his father’s letter, Francis for the first ‘ reality means a little foolish.” 
time learned the fact of his mother’s elopement. ‘«‘ But how wrong it is for me to have what be- 
Days and weeks of anguish followed its reception. ; longs to another, and how dreadful it is for a son 
He knew his father and felt that he would be in- ° to be cursed and cast off by his father.” 
flexible ; but he loved Mary, and while he felt that g “ Mr. Hayden is a stern, violent man, when his 
she was innocent, he could not be false to that love ; passions are roused,” continued the lady, “and 
which, like a sweet flower, had gradually unfolded ; most likely you will injure yourself, without bene- 
to bless him with its inspiration. He could not ; fiting others. It is not wrong to let things take 
trifle with his relation to her, and a few weeks be- ‘ their course. Mary Crawford’s relations in Eng- 
fore her father’s death they were married. ; land are people of wealth and rank. Probably 

He wrote again to his father, informing him of $ Francis’s position there is far superor to what it 
his marriage, giving his reasons for it, defending ’ would have been here. If he had cared much 
Mary from his indignation, and earnestly entreat- about his father’s estate, he would have returned 
ing his forbearance. In reply, he receiveda consi- { before this time, and a return now would be an 
derable sum of money, accompanied by his father’s } evil to his children. They would lose much more 
curse, and a fearfully uttered command, that he ¢ than they would gain. Besides, if your scruples 
should never again presume to return home, or see ; remain, you can divide the property with them 
his father’s face. ; when you come into possession of it.” 

“From that time,” added Dr. Seely, “ Mr.Hay- { On several occasions, Mrs. More employed all 
den has not been heard to utter his son’s name. her art ‘and eloquence -in this manner, and though 
Francis finally went with his wife to England, but, ; she did not succeed to change Clara’s purpose, yet 
I suppose, his father has never heard from him ; she succeeded to disturb her feelings and make her 
and knows not whether he is still living.” ¢ very unhappy. Clara felt her sense of right dis- 
This disclosure suddenly opened up a new $ couraged and oppressed, as it never nad been in 
world of thought and feeling to Clara. Never ; the pure moral atmosphere of her home in Minden. 
before had she really known the experience of pain. { One day, she and some other young ladies, 
Hitherto her life had been like a summer day, with ; escorted by Walter Whitney and] several gentle- 
just clouds and tears enough to make a rainbow. + men, were returning from a walk. As they ap- 
Now there was a change. Instead of the warm 3 proached the house of Mr. Hayden, they observed 
atmosphere of enjoyment she had breathed amid ; a cab at the door, while an elderly woman, whose 
the wealth and splendor with which she was sur- dress, to say the truth, was somewhat owtre, was 
rounded and of which she had regarded herself as 4 standing by a trunk of very ancient and peculiar 
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appearance, which the cabman had just set down 
on the steps. Something had gone wrong, for the 
old lady was quite excited. 

“One dollar!” she exclaimed, “ one dollar, for 
bringing me and my trunk sucha little ways !” 

“ T never take any less for coming this distance,” 
said the man, “ it is only the usual fare.” 

‘Well, well, it is a monstrous price,’ she 
answered, “I wish I had walked. More than 
once in old Mrs. Hayden’s day, I have walked from 
the steamboat to this very house. Jack Stetson 
used to carry this same trunk—no, I believe it 
was the trunk I let Nabby Hill have, and he never 
thought of charging me more than nine pence for 
carrying it. The Yorkers call nine-pence a shil- 
ling. You never knew Jack, did you?” 

“ Clara, Clara Harrington,” exclaimed one of 
the party, “do tell us, what grotesque creature is 
that at your door?” 

‘Why, she would answer for one of the weird 
sisters,” said Mr. Whitney, laughing, ‘*‘ what charm 
can you oppose to her spells, my fair Clara?” 

“It is Meg Merrilies or the witch of Vesuvius!” 
cried another. 

It must not be denied, that Clara’s face was 
suddenly overspread with an emotion of false 
shame—but, oh, how quickly it disappeared before 
another mightier feeling! Tears were in her 
eyes as she sprang forward and wound her arms 
around the old lady’s neck, for she had recognised 
the well known voice of Aunt Sally Collins. 

“ Why, Clara, child,” said the good lady, ‘“‘ Hea- 
ven blessyou! Where did you come from? How 
you have grown! You look paler than you used 
to. But no,” she continued, as she arranged her 
glasses, and made Clara stand back a few paces, 
that she might see her to better advantage, “no, I 
guess now, it is only because you stay in the house 
so much. All the girls now-a-days look as if they 
grew in the shade.” 

After a brief introduction, Clara’s companions 
passed on. They all knew enough of Clara’s history 
to comprehend the scene, but there were two among 
them who had looked upen it with very different 
feelings. One was Mr. Whitney. He had looked 
on with a very unequivocal expression of contempt. 
He felt almost ashamed of his relation to Clara. 
The other was a Mr. Edwards, who was on a visit 
to the city. He had met Clara several times, and 
though not much struck with her appearance 
at first, had begun to study her rather closely, 
and in so doing perceived the difference between 
beauty and loveliness. He had beheld her recep- 
tion of Aunt Sally Collins, with a look of the 
warmest admiration. He walked on in silence a 
few minutes and then said : 

“ Whitney, do you know what a noble girl 
Clara Harrington is?” 

* She is not very wise,” was the reply, “if she 





va 


had a little more self-respect, she would cut all 
such queer old friends as that.” 

“ A little more heartlessness, you mean. She is 
an admirable girl. It is an honor to you to be 
deemed worthy of her. That old lady is her foster 
mother, I presume ; and the woman under whose 
eye such a character as Clara’s was formed, merits 
reverence. Some of my best friends belong to the 
same class as that old lady, and God forbid, that I 
should ever cut their acquaintance.” 

None cared to question the earnestly expressed 
opinion of one, whose talents and character had 
placed him among the most distinguished members 
of the bar in his native state, and, who, though a 
young man, had a seat in the national legislature. 
The party therefore proceeded in silence. 

To Clara, Aunt Sally's arrival was an event of 
the highest importance. She could not explain, 
she did not know how it was but she felt that her 
old friend’s presence gave her mind all its former 
health and peace, so that she at once found herself 
able to follow her sense of right with strength and 
serenity. 

The current of her better feelings seemed to 
become instantly clear and untroubled, as it ever 
had been in Minden. The old lady consented to 
remain several weeks, Clara took the first oppor- 
tunity to give a full account of her purpose with 
respect to Francis Hayden, and received the 
warmest approbation and encouragement. Aunt 
Sally was deeply affected with the story and 
entered into Clara’s plans with all the earnestness 
of a warm and pure heart. 

‘Go on in the right way, child,” she said, “ for it is 
the best way. Poor boy! who would have thought 
that Mr. Hayden could act such a heathenish part 
toward his own flesh and blood. But you must be 
prudent, Clara. ‘ He that handleth a matter wisely 
shall find good,’ saith the wise man. Try to soften 
the old man’s heart. Who knows what yearnings 
are locked up in his heart, because his pride forbids 
him to utter them. Oh! pride, and will, and hatred, 
are dreadful things! You will be a loser in this 
world’s goods, Clara ;—yet, ‘ Better isa little with 
righteousness, than great revenues without right.’ ” 

Clara now began to be almost impatient to hear 
the result of Dr. Seely’s inquiries. One afternoon 
the Doctor entered, and requested an interview with 
her. Taking her hand in his he led her toaseat 
and began: 

‘* My dear Clara, I have intelligence. But first 
tell me—do you still persist in your purpose? Is 
there no hesitation?” 

“How can I hesitate to do right, especially 
where it is so necessary to my own peace. Tell 


‘me, what have you heard?” 


“One question more, Clara. What says Mr. 
Whitney?” 
‘‘ What can he say? I mentioned the matter to 
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him, and he only laughed and called me a would- 
be heroine.” 

“ You are well*assured, then, that what you pur- 
pose to do, will not affect your relations with him? 
Pardon an old friend’s bluntness.” 

‘‘ Why should it? 
for indulging the thought.” 

«« What you are about to do, Clara, may entirely 
change your position and prospects in life. Would 
you persevere if you knew before hand that such 
would be the consequences ? ” 


) 
4 
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> and there was silence 
I can scarcely pardon you | 


ODP DOD A WOPFPEOnn—*® 


“There was silence in the room, 

And all at once the old man burst in sobs ;— 

I have killed him—but I loved him—my dear son ! 

May God forgive me!” 
Here she stopped, overpowered by her emotions 
in that room for a 
moment, when a deep groan burst from the old 
man and his hand grasped her arm with such con- 


» vulsive force as made her start with pain. 


what you do. 


“Oh, Doctor, youshould bea friend toencourage . 


and strengthen me. Iam resolved at any rate to 
follow the first movement of my heart. Evil 
spirits have whispered and will you aid them?” 

‘“*No, I will not. I wished to ascertain whether 
you had fully considered the step you are about to 
take. Your heart is a right noble one, and if you 
ever want a friend, do not forget old Fred Seely. 
Well, then, a friend of mine who resides in Paris, 
after much patient inquiry, has learned that Francis 
Hayden and his wife are dead. Their two youngest 
children are still living, and since the death of their 
parents have been dependent on their mother’s 
relatives in England. Now, my sweet heroine, 
what shall be done ?” 

“Send for them immediately. Aunt Sally 
Collins will give them a home until I can prepare 
a place for them in the heart of their grand- 
father.” 

But to begin speaking of them to their grand- 
father she found to be a more difficult matter than 
she had anticipated. For some time, Mr. Hayden’s 
health had been declining and now he was an 
invalid. His gloomy misanthropy returned and 
he would tolerate the presence of none but Clara 
and Dr. Seely. Clara watched for a favorable 
opportunity, but could find no moment when it 
seemed wise to introduce the subject. At times 
she deliberated whether it would not be better to 
wait for the children’s arrival, and then take them 
into his presence and introduce them by leading 
them to speak of their parents. 

For some years past, Mr. Hayden had cultivated 
a taste for literature, and now his only enjoyment 
seemed to be in listening to the clear, sweet tones 
of Clara while she read to him. One day when 
he had been more silent and thoughtful than usual, 
she entered his room, seated herself by his side, 
and began examining a package of new books, 
which the servant had just laid on the table. She 
drew out a volume of Tennyson’s Poems, and, 
without much thought, began to read aloud the 
beautiful idyl of Dora. She had never seen it 
before and any one who has read that exquisite 
production of Tennyson and felt its simplicity, 
tenderness and pathos, can understand her agita- 
tion, as she went on, not daring to look up or stop, 
until she came to this passage : 
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‘** Clara, Clara,” he gasped out, “ you know not 
What did you say? Killed! yes, 
God forgive me! killed him?” 

The grasp of his hand relaxed and he lay in his 
arm-chair insensible. The frightened girl sum- 
moned the servants and sent for Dr. Seely. He 
was soon restored to consciousness, but from that 
time his disease took a new and fatal turn. 

They endeavored to lead him to speak again of 
his son, but after lingering a few weeks, he died 
and ‘* made no sign.” 

On opening the will, it was found that the whole 
of his vast property was bequeathed to his 
“‘adopted daughter, Clara Harrington,” subject to 
no condition save the guardianship of Dr. Seely 
during her minority. His death almost over- 
whelmed Clara. She had loved him as few chil- 
dren love a parent—and then, in the ardor of her 
purpose, it had seemed to her, that he must live to 
see and embrace his grandchildren. His look, his 
tone, his fearful agitation on the night of his 
sudden attack, were too deeply impressed on her 
mind to be easily forgotten, and she felt assured, 
that, if he had lived to see them, all his former love 
for Francis would have come back to them a hun- 
dred fold. 

Clara had not been able to comprehend, that the 
execution of her purpose could in any way change 
her relations with those whom she called her 
friends. She had not yet learned all life’s lessons. 
She had yet to learn, that what she had regarded 
as the light of truth in many of those friends, was 
merely a reflection of the warm “colors of her 
own spirit,” with which, in her enthusiasm, she 
had invested them. Walter Whitney had ever 
treated her purpose as a joke, but now, when he 
found she was in earnest, he expressed surprise and 
displeasure. He affected to believe, that this 
account of the existence of two children of Francis 
Hayden, was merely a tale planned by Mr. Hay- 
den’s guilty wife, to get possession of his property 
When he found that nothing could shake Clara’s 
resolution, his visits became less frequent, until at 
last, in a short farewell note, he informed her, that 
“‘ his father, as the friend of the late Mr. Hayden, 
could not countenance his connection with one who 
was determined to act in direct opposition to that 
gentlemen’s often expressed wishes. Of course, one 
who on points of fancied duty was so very con- 
scientious as herself would at once see the necessity 
of his resigning the honor of her hand.” 
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The quick rush of the blood to her cheek and 
brow as she read this insulting note was followed 
by a flood of tears. But her feelings were more 
those of ingenuous confidence painfully disap- 
pointed than of wounded affection. She had con- 
fided in him. She had given him her promise 
and regarded him as her companion for life. But 
it was true, nevertheless, that he had not awakened 
in her that love in which the soul finds a satisfaction 
of the haunting desire for entire sympathy and 
communication, the deep and yearning ‘‘ want that 
hallows all the heart ;” and there was no danger, 
that, in consequence of his defection, she would 

“ Year by year alone 


Sit brooding in the ruins of a life, 
Nightmare of youth, the spectre of herself.”’ 


She had never before been led to take an exact 
account of her feelings toward him; but now, 
when her first emotion had subsided, she regarded 
his note as a relief. She was glad he had written 
it, and began to understand that her persistance in 
what she knew was right, had already brought her 
the blessing of salvation from a marriage in which 
she felt she could not have been happy. There 
was another thought in her mind, which came 
without invitation. She had not lost her impres- 
sion of the character of Mr. Edwards, and she 
could not help thinking that he, in the same 
circumstances, would have acted differently. 

The children arrived early in the spring and 
with them her mind and heart found constant 
employment. The boy was a Hayden in look and 
manner—but his sister little Mary, inherited her 
mother’s dream-like beauty and fragile constitution. 
Dr. Seely proposed that Lewis, the boy, should be 
placed at school, while the education of the girl 
should be left to the superintendence of Clara her- 
self. But, on comprehending that they were to be 
parted, the children clung to each other with such 
touching tenderness and wept so bitterly, that 
Clara decided to keep them both with her, and 
breaking up her establishment in the city she 
again took up her residence with Aunt Saily in 
Minden. 

Soon after this event I lost sight of Clara Har- 
rington. T'welvg years had passed, when one day, 
while traveling with a small party of friends, 
through the southern part of the state of New 
York, we encountered Philip Edwards. In the chat 
which ensued he informed us that he was married. 
His family was at a country seat, not far distant, 
to which he was now returning, after an absence 
of some weeks on professional business. He 
invited us to accompany him, and, after a short 
ride, we reached “the Home,” as he warmly 
designated his residence. We had approached the 
house through grounds whose beautiful arrange- 
ment every where evinced the exquisite taste and 
vmple wealth of the possessors. A servant took 
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our horses, and, on learning that Mrs. Edwards 
had gone out with the children, he led us through 
an extensive garden, to a gate which opened upon 
a noble lawn studded with forest trees and sloping 
gradually down to meet the clear waters of a 
small lake, on which the shadows of the tree tops 
were dancing and nodding to each other, as if 
there were nothing around them but happiness. 

On a turf seat, at the foot of an old elm, which 
grew near the lake, was a lady, in whom I at 
once recognized my old acquaintance, Clara. By 
her side was a fine boy, some six or seven years 
old, who held a miniature ship in his hand, while 
she assisted him in the arrangement of its sails and 
cordage, and a girl some two years younger, the 
very image of Clara Harrington, when she played 
go-to-meeting with Aunt Sally’s cap and fan, in 
allsave that the deep hazel eyesof Philip Edwards 
peeped out beneath her long lashes, as she looked up 
to admire the dandelion curls she was arranging in 
her mother’s hair. We approached them unper- 
ceived until Edwards stopped ; and, screened by 
a group of trees, we gazed on the beautiful tableau, 
while his whole soul seemed to spring to his eyes. 

At length the mother held up the ship, now 
fully rigged, and the boy clapped his hands with 
delight. She seemed almost as much delighted as 
he, and said, with mock dignity, as she laid it on 
the water, 

‘‘ A prosperous voyage to the good ship Ariel 
and her noble commander, Philip Edwards, jr. 
There now, if your futher, when hé sees her, does 
not say that I am the very genius—” 

“Of happiness!” he exclaimed, as he sprang 
forward and caught mother and children to his 
bosom. It is needless to say how warmly that 
embrace was returned, though, when he released 
the mother, who came forward to welcome us, 
litle Emma drew away her rosy lips as he 
attempted to kiss her, saying with a rogueish shake 
of her curly head: 

“No, no, naughty Papa, to spoil all Mama’s 
pretty curls.” 

True to her purpose, on attaining her majority, 
Clara had settled all Mr. Hayden’s property on his 
grandchildren. She had kept them under her own 
guardianship, and it is sufficient to say, that they 
now gave the fairest promise of proving themselves 
worthy of it. We found Mary in her family. 
Lewis was pursuing his studies at college. 

Aunt Sally, who had died soon after Clara’s 
return to Minden, bequeathed to her the old red 
house and its garden, and also a considerable sum 
of money. There she continued to reside. 

It seems Mr. Edwards could not efface the 
impression she had made on him; and it was 
deepened, when, on inquiring after her in New 
York, he heard the story of her conduct to the 
children of Francis Hayden. He sought her and 
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found her, not merely the lively right-minded girl 
which she was when their acquaintance began, but 
one of the noblest and loveliest of woman. The 
following winter, she moved in the brilliant 
saloons of Washington as the. wife of one of 
the most admired and eloquent members of the 
house. 

She is again the mistress of great wealth, and 


also an object of the most obsequious attention in : 
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the most exclusive circles of ** The Aristocracy.” 
But, her heart, though wiser and stronger now, is 
still as pure and clear as it was when she lived 
with Aunt Sally Collins. Reverenced by her 
dependents, idolized by her family, always carrying 
light and gladness wherever she moves, she is, 
whether abroad in society or at “ the Home” with 
beloved ones, what her husband called her—** the 
very genius of happiness.” 


————————-6<ao-___—— 


WASHINGTON CROSSING 


THE ALLEGHENY. 


(See the engraving.) 


Wuar a difference is wrought in the character of 
an incident by the character of the person or per- 
sons concerned in it. ‘That which happens, or 
may happen, a thousand times to persons of the 
ordinary stamp, without eliciting any remark or 
exciting any interest, becomes invested with an 
abundance of the latter when the subject or the 
actor has acquired distinction. Many a man, for 
instance, has gone out in a boat upon the Lake of 
Geneva, to gaze upon the scenery around from the 
centre of the watery plain, without attracting ob- 
servation or being thought worthy of a paragraph 
in book or newspaper ; but let the man have Byron 
for his name and every traveller in Switzerland 
notes the fact or refers to it in some way, as if it 
were part and parcel of the lake or belonged in 
fee simple to the country. So, too, we read of 
various incidents in the life or traits in the charac- 
ter of Napoleon, with an eagerness of attention 
which we should never think of bestowing on the 
same traits or incidents with Simon Lump or Tom 
Noddy for the hero, But why? Propound me, 
Sir Philosopher, a discreet, well considered answer 
to this question; not a mere flippant answer “ of 
course,” but one going down to the very root of 
the matter; one that will bear sifting, turning in- 
side out, taking to pieces and putting together 
again. 

In the meantime let us look at the engraving. 
Place a slip of paper on the lower margin, so as to 
cover the words engraved there, and show the 
print to your wife or your sweetheart. When she 
has satisfied herself with a careless glance, ask her 
what she thinks of it. If she has any touch of the 
artist or artistical critic in her composition she 
will tell you that it is a good engraving from a 
clever picture ; that the attitudes of the figures are 
spirited, the lights and darks well managed, &c. ; 
if she has not, she will merely remark that the 
print represents two men crossing a stream on a 
raft, and that she can perceive in it nothing re- 
markable. Now take away the slip of paper and 
let her read the noble name of Washington ; watch 
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her face meanwhile, and note the sudden kindling 
of her eye, the eager attention and interest with 
which it again rests upon the principal figure of 
the little group. 

We have forgotten the particulars of the incident 
to which the picture refers, and we have not leisure 
to go and ransack the library for some book in 
which they may be found. Generally, however, 
we may say that the “ Crossing of the Allegheny ” 
was an event of the great man’s early life—before 
he was General Washington and long before it 
was imagined that the new world had given birth 
toa man whose after glory was to pale the lustre 
of every jewelled crown that fame had placed upon 
the brow of mortal in the old ; whose name was to 
shine forever with a glory far transcending that of 
Cesar or Alexander, Brutus or Cincinnatus, Charle- 
magne, the Cid or even the great Alfred of Eng- 
land. 

There is not much in the simple incident itself. 
As we have intimated, a thousand men of ordinary 
standing might cross a river upon a raft and 
nobody would think the matter worth becoming the 
subject of a picture ; but when the man is Wash- 
ington the case assumes a very different aspect. 
The raft seems to have been frail—the undertaking 
dangerous ; conceive the possibility that the hazard 
might have proved fatal! What a change might 
have been wrought, by the event of a few minutes, 
in the whole destinies of this republic—or rather 
of the colonies from which it sprung, for perhaps 
they would not have become a republic. Under 
another chief the fortunes of the Revolutionary 
armies might have been different; the red-cross 
flag of strong oppression might have waved in 
triumph at Saratoga and Yorktown, instead of 
going down before the rising splendor of the starry 
banner; the whole history of North America 
might have assumed another and entirely different 
character. No wonder, then, that the mind rests 
with deep and suggestive intensity upon the repre- 
sentation of an incident involving such mighty 
possibilities. 
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SELECT READING. 


BY MRS. C. H. BUTLER. 


As one wave chases another on the broad bound- 
less ocean—as the speed of thought—or as the 
constant dropping of sand in the inverted hour- 
glass, even so at the present day, volume succeeds 
volume and pamphlet follows pamphlet, from the 
teeming press. There was never a period in any 
age when literature was more diffuse than at pre- 
sent, or when the thorny ascent of knowledge was 
rendered more easy—more alluring for those who 
would pluck the unfading laurel from its summit. 
Yet is it painful to think, that while the press is 
issuing so much that is excellent for the culture of 
moral principle—for the wide diffusion of Chris- 
tianity—for the advancement of the arts and 
sciences—and to promote the arduous endeavors of 
the mathematician, the artisan, the agriculturist— 
there is also very much daily scattered abroad on 
the field of literature which, there is reason to fear, 
may spring up as tares to blight and impede the 
better harvest. And as there never was a time 
when the press was more prolific, so was there 
never a time when its influence was more widely 
extended, for, at the very moderate price at which 
literature may now be obtained, all works, whether 
of good or evil kind, are circulated even into the 
most retired and most remote sections of our coun- 
try ; and with insidious spell, those whose tendency 
is to vitiate and taint the imagination of the voung 
and susceptible, perform their work insensibly— 
but too surely ! 

Those modern works of fiction translated from 
the pen of the French novelist, written in a style 
and language the most seductive—where vice puts 
on the garb of virtue, and through her chaste and 
modest eyes dares to profane her most sacred and 
holy attributes—where crimes the most repre- 
hensible are softened down by the specious sophis- 
try of the author, into mere pardonable pecadillos ; 
and their enticing world of fiction, by a thousand 
natural colorings, introduced with such skill and 
effect, as to beguile the young reader into the be- 
lief that it is the actual world on which his sick 
fancy now dotes—who can tell the incalculable 
mischief they are doing? sapping the foundation 
of every moral principle, of religion, of honor, of 
purity and truth! When vice and immorality 
stalk boldly forth, and proclaim their name and 
nature, in the words of Pope, they, “ to be hated 
need but to be seen!” but here, alas, the magic 
wand of powerful but ill-directed genius has thrown 
234 


a charm of such subtilty around them, as makes 
“the worse appear the better reason.” 

Mark the difference but a few years have made, 
not only in the library of the remote villager, but 
it may also be said in those of our most respecta- 
ble citizens. Then, although novel and romance 
were by no means discarded from their shelves or 
forbidden to range side by side with the graver 
works of scientific genius, they were from the 
pen of Scott, of Irving, Miss Sedgwick, Porter, 
Edgeworth, and other pure writers of fiction, 
which, while they pleased the taste and fancy, ex- 
erted a healthful and beneficial influence upon the 
heart and understanding—bestowing upon us a key 
to many a hidden resource of enjoyment, from 
which we can at our pleasure in hours of sickness 
or despondency, select, combine, and weave for 
ourselves a tissue of pure delight, as boundless as it 
is diversified. But now, as adders concealed amid 
roses, the pernicious works of the modern French 
school are found scattered upon the shelves and 
tables not only of the rich but the poor, in the 
country as in the city, and the lovely purity and 
innocence of the young mind may be bartered for 
a few cents thrown upon the altar of these modern 
Machiavellis ! 

Truth is the aim of history. The poet and the 
novelist also endeavor to throw its semblance over 
the creations of their fancy, and if done with the 
power of genius, most generally the ideal im- 
presses itself more vividly upon the mind as the 
reality of life and its passions, than do those scenes 
and persons which the truth-telling historian calls 
up from the long gone ages of the past. We look 
upon the scenes of history, with the same pleasure 
that we derive from beholding some distant land- 
scape—nor is it in the power of the faithful histo- 
rian to present more than those bold outlines to 
our view. He cannot draw upon his imagination 
for assistance in the some time dull work he has 
undertaken ; he must be content to build from the 
plain brick and mortar old time places before him— 
he can neither add nor diminish aught, and only 
strive so to arrange his materials as shall best 
please the taste without the aid of fiction. 

It is not so with the poet or the novelist. The 
fairy realms of the imaginary world are before 
him—here he can revel at will. He summons his 
“dainty Ariel,” the gentle sprite obeys the call 
and places at his command the warp and woof 
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with which he can weave his fairy ground-work. 
And now the muse comes tripping at his call, and 
sprinkles the fabric with the bright-hued flowers of 
fancy. But to delude the mind, will he strive to 
throw over all the life-tints of reality; for he 
wishes not to stamp his work as the mere “ baseless 
fabric of a vision” which sh*ll leave no “ rack 
behind!”? How necessary is it, therefore, that the 
scenes which he places before the mind shall be 
drawn only from sources of purity—that in lieu of 
offending, their influence may be beneficial, and 
that he descend not into the Pandemoniums too 
often the theatre of action for those characters 
which as heroes and heroines figure in the pages of 
many modern novels. ti 

Shakspeare, immortal, glerious Shakspeare ! 
(If it be not presumption to name one so far above 
all praise or censure!) Although in his life-pic- 
tured pages, there is much which one would wish 
omitted, in no instance does he even aim at the 
destruction or enfeeblement of moral and social 
obligations ; on the contrary, no one can read the 
wonderful productions of the immortal bard, 
without improvement and delight. Virtue he 
never derides. Vice he never acclaims. 

The age which tolerated, nay, applauded the 
works of Congreve, of Wycherly, of Farquhar, 
and other writers of the Restoration, has passed 
away. The days of Fielding and Smollet have 


also gone—the opinions and language which in | 


their age, custom rendered tolerable, have long 
been banished from our more refined and high- 
toned code of society and laws. Our age is 
supposed to be one of progressive moral improve- 
ment. Our pulpits, our lyceums are teeming for 
the universal weal of the great human family. 
We educate and send missionaries to the far 
distant heathen. The solitary ocean isle, where 
but lately the deluded pagan worshipped his idols 
“‘of wood and stone,” now echoes the chant of 
the true believer; and from those verdant vales 
and spicy groves “ God’s first temples,” the name 
of our Redeemer ascends on high in grateful ador- 
ation. The idols are destroyed and an altar to 
the living God is erected! And all this has been 
done, and is doing, through the influence of our 
Bible, our education and missionary societies— 
and yet, while so much of good is spreading 
abroad—in our own beloved land, the poisonous 
Upas is fast taking root, nay, is unwarily nourished ! 
Whe would not shudder at presenting a cup of 
noxious venom to the lips of a child! And yet 
is not this subtle poison now doing its work upon 
the young imaginative mind ? 

Youth is the season for pleasure—but not for 
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pleasure alone ; which, evanescent as the glittering 
animalcule of the ocean, sparkles for a moment 
andis gone! It is also the season for collect- 
ing and storing the mind with those priceless 
treasures which shall endure when youth and 
beauty are no more. Nor would it be expedient 
to confine the mind of the young, to the teachings 
of divinity, to history, or the erudite works of 
Locke and Bacon. The honey-bee, to sweeten her 
store, flies from flower to flower ; she sips the sweet 
dew of the morning-glory, she nestles in the cup of 
the rose, and extracts the fragrance of the lily and 
the violet, and is off to the fields where the clover 
and wild-thynie woo her. And with the more 
mind-nourishing draught presented to the young, 
may there not be still something wanting to enliven 
and give spirit to the whole? But cannot such 
ingredients be found without the pernicious drugs 
which are now offered té the palates ! 

Since then, we would leave it to the glowing 
fancies of the novelist and the poet, to spread their 
light tracery over the more solid works of genius 
and deck with flowérs the ever-green casis we 
would plant in the minds of youth—we have the 
master-piece of Scott to aid us! The wand of 
that great magician at our command can summon 
before us the king and noble—the peer and peasant 
—the dauntless knight-templar and the turbaned 
infidel—minstrel and bold outlaw! The gorgeous 
tournament glittering in cloth of gold and dazzling 
banners is before us—we have the proclamation 
of the herald—the sound of trumpets, and behold 
fair ladies bestow the prize of victory! The 
haughty Elizabeth—-the peerless, but ill-fated 
Mary of Scotland—the lion-hearted Richard and 
the Craven James, all pass before the magic mirror 
of our minds in life and beauty. The language of 
Scott is chaste and elegant, but not more so than 
the thoughts it embodies. 

And then, we have Irving, our own Irving, 
whose words of gentleness and beauty sink into 
our hearts as gratefully as the dew upon the flower! 
Is there a page in any of those valued works, 
emanating from his pure genius, which can call up 
a blush on the cheek even of the most fastidious, 
or that we could wish omitted? Nor are these all. 
There are now many writers of fiction, who might 
be named, both in our own and foreign lands, who 
adorn and shed lustre on this portion of literature. 
But is it not to be feared that the influence of such 
enticing works as those to which allusion has 
already been made, may so vitiate the taste and 
sully the purity of the youthful mind, as to render 
morbid the feast of intellect which those gifted 
writers have already prepared ? 
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CAPTAIN SMITH AND POCAHONTAS. 


(See the engraving.) 


Everysopy knows the story of these personages; ° 


everybody believes it as firmly as though it had 
appeared for the first time yesterday in a newspa- 
per. But is it a true story after all? The progress 
of historical science, or rather historical inquiry, is 
continually depriving us of beautiful legends in 
which our childhood delighted, which poets and 
painters were interested with the additional charms 
of song and pictorial grace, and to which we have 
clung through life with the most undoubting faith. 
Who has not felt his blood tingle and his heart 
beat high in reading the tale of the Swiss patriot’s 
unerring arrow and the cleft apple? Who has not 
believed, with all his soul, that Geisler and William 
Tell were as historically real as Washington and 
George the Third? Yet now we are assured “ by 
the best authority,” that the spirit stirring narrative 
is a mere fiction; that the plumed hat planted on 
high for the reverence of the indignant Switzers, 
the second arrow hidden beneath the coat of the 
dauntless archer, the apple on the boy’s head, all 
are no better than figments—creations of some 
lively fancy, having no substantia! relations of time 
and place of which authentic record can be found. 

Less universal but held of equally firm credence 
is the story of the faithful dog on which Sir Walter 
built his ballad of Beth Gelert. In Welsh tradition, 
in Scottish and in Irish, the fidelity of the noble 
hound is immortalized, with the erring wrath of 
the stout baron. Gentle eyes have wept as they 
hurried adown the page and read how the faithful 
dog was left to watch by the cradle of the sleeping 
heir—how the parents, on their return, found the 
cradle empty and Beth Gelert with bloody jaws— 
how the father, in his anguish and fury, believing 
that the dog had slain and devoured the child, 
with hasty hand smote him to death—and how, on 
looking more closely into the case, as they should 
have done at first, they discovered that the child 
was safe and sound, hidden away somewhere under 
a table or a sofa, and that the ensanguined stain 
of the good dog’s jaws was caused by the blood of 
a huge wolf which had approached the cradle with 
felonious intent, and which he had slain after a 
desperate battle. Childhood and manhood have 
believed this legend ; but Col. Fitzgerald showed 
me its original, years ago, in the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society ; showed me that it was an 
oriental story, current in the literature of the Hin- 
doos long before the Romans made their first visit 
to the half-naked barbarians of the British island ; 
the only difference being that in the oriental tale 
the faithful animal was an ichneumon and the in- 
vader of the cradle a deadly serpent. 

I remember reading in my younger days, when 
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I had time to read, a very ingenious argument to 
prove that there never was such a man as Napo- 
leon Bonaparte ; or I should rather say to prove 
that the evidence on which we believe in his exist- 
ence, and in all the wonderful events that make 
up history, is not sufficient to command belief. 
The pamphlet was written to meet the objections 
of infidels who cavil at the divine narratives of the 
New Testament, by showing that the same objec- 
tions might be urged, with equal force, dgainst the 
truth of events so recent as those forming the ca- 
reer of the French Emperor. The same course 
of argumentation might be employed, with even 
greater plausibility, against the verity of the story 
in which Pocahontas figures to such advantage. 
In fact it would puzzle the most ingenious dialect- 
ician to prove that there was a Pocahontas, a Pow- 
hatan or even a Captain Smith. We have only 
to set out with the determination to believe noth- 
ing except on the testimony of our own eyes and 
and ears—which is the method of those who seek 
to impeach the New Testament—and we have a 
position more impregnable than Gibraltar. We 
need not even go so far as this ; it will be enough 
to insist on the evidence of credible witnesses 
whom we may cross examine as they do in the 
courts of justice. Books may be false—we know 
that they are often false—printers can make their 
types say wnat they please—why should we give 
more belief to the story of Captain Smith, because 
we find it in sundry books, than we do to the story 
of Captain Gulliver? Bring us somebody who has 
seen the lovely Indian princess—in the engraving, 
I regret to say, her lovelinessis a thing to dream 
of, not to see—bring us Captain Smith himself, 
for after all we have only his evidence for the truth 
of the story which the engraving was designed to 
illustrate. Admitting that divers of his compan- 
ions certify to the existence of Pocahontas and 
Powhatan ; that books and manuscripts, alleged 
to be contemporaneous records, speak of her being 
in England, of her mariage to Mr. Rolfe, of her 
presentation at Court, and of her early death ; ad- 
mitting all this, we still have only Captain John 
Smith’s word for the murderous intentions of Pow- 
hatan and for the heroic interposition of Powha- 
tan's gentle and copper-coloured daughter. The 
captain professes to have been alone in that adven- 
ture ; the tale rests on his veracity alone ; was be 
aman of unquestionable veracity? Ido not say 
that he was not, but who can say that he was? 
Who can give assurance that in this particular 
matter he did not draw upon his imagination, to 
magnify his peril in the service of the colony? 
Men will do such things sometimes. - 
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Perhaps the story is an allegory—a myth—like 
the Pilgrim’s Progress of excellent old John Bun- 
yan. Captain Smith, for example, may be taken 
as a representation, or image, or embodiment, of 
European civilization struggling for the mastery 
with the power of barbarism, shadowed forth in 
the person of the Indian monarch. Pocahontas 
may represent the latent virtues of barbarism, 
coming to the aid and rescue of civilization in the 
contest ; or she may stand for the intelligence of 
the red people, opposing itself to their ferocity. 
The capture of Smith and his condemnation to 
death may signify generally the perils incident to 
the establishment of white men among savages ; 
and under this supposition Pocahontas may be 
conceived to represent the interposition of Provi- 
dence. An ingenious person, now, might build up 
a very pretty theory of this kind; bringing in all 
the details of the narrative and making a plausible 
application of them to the purposes of such a 
myth as is here suggested. A quarter of the skill 
and labor would suffice that were expended in the 
development of Father Miller’s unlucky theory, or 
in the attempt to make something intelligible 
out of the wheels described by the prophet Eze- 
kiel. 

Dut cui bono? Suppose we prove Captain Smith 
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to be a Ferdinand Mendez Pinto or a John Bun- 
yan, to what extent are we profited by the opera- 
tion? The story as it stands is a beautiful and 
touching story ; one very worthy of belief; and 
for the sake of Pocahontas I would not have it 
disproved if I could. I say for the sake of Poca- 
hontas, not of Captain Smith, for in truth I have 
no great opinion of that renowned adventurer. 
Whatever noble qualities he may have had, what- 
ever noble deed he may have done, I have no love 
for him; I can never forgive his after conduct to 
the Princess who saved his life ; conduct which all 
accounts agree in representing as cruel and heart- 
less, and of which there is too much reason to 
believe that it was even worse. It is but too 
probable that she was betrayed by him in more 
ways than one. 

For her sake, then, let us believe the story ; let 
it be sacred in our memories and our faith. 
Another and most beautiful illustration added to 
the long and illustrious catalogue of those in which 
the tenderness and truth and fortitude of woman 
are recorded for the admiration and the shame of 
man—admiration for her noble qualities, shame for 
the cruel injustice and wrong of which even those 
qualities are too often made at once the instrument 
and the victim. 
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VERSES—ON THE 


DEATH OF 


A YOUNG GIRL. 





BY J. S. RIDNEY. 


Our meek and silent Emma, then, is gone! 

And we are mourning over one we loved, 

Yet who coald searce be said to love in turn, 

So cold and passionless and pure she seemed. 

A girl of fifteen summers—in her face 

Most beautiful, in words most kind and sweet, 
Patient beneath her duty’s slender calls, 

And unrepining at whatever came. 

But yet a mystery she moved about, 

With no more sympathy for breathing things 
Than what was needed for her being here; 
Seeking no tie but those by nature hers ; 

Her thoughts and her affections all unknown. 
Her life brought no distress nor joy to her, 

So peacefully she rested on the sea 

Of measureless content. She never seemed 

Like one of human kind, or, if she did, 

Like one who moved and spoke, yet all the while 
Dwelling serenely in a blissful dream. 

We might have deemed her sinless. As it was, 
She never could have wandered far from heaven. 
Her heart was in her thoughts ; and they, no doubt, 
Were pure and beautiful in sight of God. 

A sacred wedlock—in itself content. 

And so she seemed to seek no love beyond. 


And could they call thee cold, thou angel one! 
Because thy spirit ne’er was bared to us, 

But like the new moon, dark among the stars, 
Shone to some other world, but not to this— 
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Save in the palest outline of her form— 

Her brightness turning to the holy sky ? 

Or wert thou but the more the heaven guest 
Because thy heart and soul found each their love ? 
The human on the breast of the divine! 


How softly did thy spirit steal from us! 

And ere we knew it, was in heaven again. 

As when a fainting breeze, unheard and heard, 
Melts to the murmur that the ear will make 
When silence reigns supreme: we start, and lo! 
The sound has faded into memory’s realm. 

The cords of life which tied thee were not snapped, 
But gently drawn, and made attenuate 

Until they were not, for their subtleness ! 

Death came, and found thy soul already loose. 
He looked again—’twas hovering in thy lips, 
Yet when he made the sign it moved away. 


The flowers close their petals on the grave, 

To shade their hearts from day, and so are pale, 
But at the spirit hour they ope their lids 

To catch a vision of the starry host, 

And drink the light that quickens naught but soul, 
And for return breathe out their balmy lives, 
Meek emblems of thy being, holy flowers ! 


Farewell, thou dear poetic maid! although 
The music of thy being was unheard 

As zephyrs breathing the pine groves among, 
So is thy memory, lingering in the heart. 
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MUSIC BY MISS ANNE SLOMAN. 
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WORDS BY HAYNES BAYLY. 
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——---- Oy Better at once, all hopes renounce, 
Than see thee change day after day— 


Go, I will never accuse thee— 
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Seek her whose smile may amuse thee ; 
She iv her turn too soon will Jearn, 
What I endure thus to lose thee. 
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Tue CorREsPponpENce OF Ratpn Izarv. New York: 

C. 8. Francis & Co. 

Ralph Izard was a native of South Carolina, but had re- 
sided in England for some years prior to the breaking out of 
the revolutionary war, having a large fortune and taste for 
more elegant enjoyment of it than he could find in the colo- 
nies. When the war became imminent, however, he re- 
solved upon returning to his native country, but receiving a 
diplomatic appointment from Congress, did not carry this 
resolution into effect until 1780, From this time he took an 
active and useful part in the management of the war—as an 
adviser only, however—and subsequently was chosen a 
senator, His correspondence, the publication of which is 
now commenced, presents some interesting features, as do 
all contemporaneous records of our early history, but a very 
liberal pruning would have improved its value; many of 
the letters might judiciously have been omitted and others 
abridged. The most remarkable feuture is only indicated in 
the editor’s preface—an exposure of great misconduct on 
the part of Dr. Franklin and Silas Deane. This is to ap- 
pear in another volume, if the publication is continued. 


A Drama or ExiLe, and other Poems. By Elizabeth B. 

Barrett. New York: H.G. Langley. 

Two handsome volumes, forming 2 very acceptable addi- 
tion to the poetry of the day. Mrs. Barret—or Miss, which- 
ever be the right—in our poor judgment fur excels Miss 
Landon, Mrs. Kemble Butler and all the modern. lady 
poets of England; excels them all in this, that her poems 
are mostly remarkable for thought, not passion or mere dic- 
tion. Most of them have a meaning which is worth finding 
out; they address themselves, and wholesomely to the mind 
of the reader, stirring it up to profitable uses or adding some- 
thing to its possessions. Her writings are the poetic utter- 
ance of an earnest, strong-minded, thinking woman who has 
something to say, and desires to say it in plain, straightfor- 
ward, forcible language, caring more for the thought than 
the expression. Only occasionally she bewilders herself and 
her readers with transcendental word-twistings of the Ger- 
man school ; but even in these the idea is generally beauti- 
ful, when you have got at it. There are no fugitive or oc- 
casional pieces which we read with so much satisfaction as 
Mrs. or Miss Barrett’s 


Mrs. Runpe.yt’s New System or Domestic Cookery. 

Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

The publisher’s advertisement tells us that Mrs. Rundell 
is a sister of the eminent London jeweller who sets the dia- 
monds and pearls of all the duchesses, countesses and other 
feminines of the English aristocracy ; and that, in departure 
from her original intention to make no money by the book, 
she was induced to accept the sum of two thousand guineas 
from the publisher. The publisher must have been flattered 
by her condescension ; and the public cannot doubt the su- 
perior excellence ofher work. Moreover the present Ameri- 
can is from the sixty-seventh London edition ; and it has 
been augmented by the addition of more than nine hundred 
new receipes. Finally it is sold at twenty-five cents, so that 
there is no excuse for cooks remaining unskilful oc unlearned. 
But Mrs. Rundell instructs her pupils to put eggs in buck- 
wheat cakes—flitters she calls them—and her pumpkin pies 
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she positively gives no direction whatever. We cannot re- 
pose absolute and implicit confidence in her teaching. 
Tue Dovay Biste. New York: Edward Dunigan. 

The first number of an illustrated edition, according to 
the Douay and Rheimish versions, was published last week, 
under the approbation of the Catholic Bishop of Now York, 
and is to be completed in twenty-four numbers. It is in 
large octavo, double columns, and promises to be very 
beautiful. There are to be fiftcen illustrations, including 
two illuminated title-pages, in gold and colors, after the 
manner of the ancient missals. 

We do not perceive, in the first number, any very essential 
variation from the recognised English version; nor do we 
find in the “ notes and comments” at the foot of the pages 
anything at which a good Protestant need be grievously 
shocked or afflicted ; though, on the other hand, we find it 
equally difficult to perceive why the Catholics lay so much 
stress on these notes and comments. Possibly they may be 
more significant in the New Testament. At all events, with 
notes or without, all right-thinking men must be glad to see 
the Bible disseminated. 

Tue Nortu American Revitw. Boston: Otis, Broa- 
ders & Co. 

The number of the quaiter commencing with October 
contains no less than six articles of commanding interest. 
The subjects of these are, Simcoe’s military journal, land - 
scape gardening, instruction of the deaf and dumb, the poet- 
ical works of William Wordsworth, the life of Ignatius 
Loyola, and Spark’s life and works of Dr. Franklin. The 
article on Simcoe’s journal is rather a general vindication of 


the loyalists whose conscience and judgment forbade them 


to take part with the whigs—or, as they were called at tha 
time, rebels—of the American Revolution ; and apart from 
its historical interest, addresses itself favorably to the justice 
of the unprejudiced reader. Looking back upon the Revo- 
lution from one point of view—regarding it as a great 
achievement, undertaken with good cause and carried 
through successfully—it is difficult for us to appreciate the 
conduct and motives of those who hold themselves aloof from 
it; but we know that most of them suffered deeply for their 
adherence to the royal cause, and we may, in charity if not in 
justice, believe that they were as conscientiously actuated as 
their antugonists. It is with them as with the unfortunate 
German mercenaries whom George the third hired from 
their despotic Grand Dukes and Princes; the name of Hes- 
sian has become with us a mere expression of obloquy and 
we forget how the poor fellows who bore it were torn from 
their families and homes, to serve the cupidity of their rulers 
and the obstinacy of the British monarch—to perish miser- 
ably on the battle fields of another continent, in warfare 
against a people to whom they bore no ill-will, and in sup- 
port of a cause which they neither approved nor understood. 
We should rather look upon the Hessians as victims entitled 
to our pity than as enemies whom we should hate; and so 
of the loyalists also—excepting, of course, those who actu- 
ally took up arms against their country and the cause of 
freedom. The emigrating loyalists have need of vindication 
and a right to it; and we think that no more than justice is 
done them in the long and able article of the North American. 

We have no room left in which to speak of the other papers. 


— — _—> e<e—____— 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The editor begs leave to say that he has not forgotten his 
kind friends and co-laborers for the amusement and edi- 
fication of the readers of the Columbian, though he would 
be excused for his apparent neglect of them. Of the numer- 
ous contributions, that have been carefully read, the follow- 
ing have been retained for publication, and will appear as 


early as practicable—believing as he does that they will © 


give pleasure to every reader, viz:—To my Mother, The 
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: 


Spirit of Poetry—Ellen Gray, Thoughts on the Poets No. 3, 
True unto Death—a romance of Athens, The Village Co- 
quette, The Spirit Love, Jonathan Dubakins or the Old Maid 
outdone, Musical Thoughts, Marrying in Haste to repent at 
Leisure, The Keen, Montauk Point, The Spirit Maiden, The 
Sleeping Mother, and 1 won’t run for President. A1l others, 
with exception of a few, not received in time for notice in this 
number, are left with the publisher for their respective authors. 
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